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GOLD MEDAL. 
The highest award by the Commissioners of the 


Pan-American Exposition 


in recognition of an unexampled display of 


Furs and Fur Garments 


was given to 


John Riuszits Fur Co., 


[ESTABLISHED 1851. ] 


73, 75, 77 Mercer Street N. Y., 
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“SOUVENIR EDITION.” 


OUR MARTYR PRESIDENTS 


Their Illustrious Lives, Public and Private, 
and Their Glorious Deeds, 


BIOGRAPHIES, SPEECHES and STORIES, 


Together with Histories of Noted Assassins and Assassinations, and 
Anarchy and Anarchists in the United States and Europe. 


By JOHN COULTER, 


With an Introduction by HON. SHELBY M. CULLOM, 
Senior United States Senator from Illinois. 


Superbly Illustrated by WILLIAM SCHMEDTGEN, HUGO VON HOFSTEN 
and Other Noted Artists. 


The entire net profits from the sale of this souvenir edition will go to 
the Wm. McKinley Monument Association, of which Hon. Wm. R. Day, 
Ex-Secretary of State, is Chairman. 

A list of all subscribers is to be made and deposited within the 
cornerstone of the monument. 


FOUR BOOKS IN ONE: 


1. A Biography of Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator. 

a. A Biography of James Abram Garfield, Educator, Soldier, Statesman. 
3. A Biography of William McKinley, the Model American. 

4. A History of Anarchy and the Notable Assassinations of the Century. 


“QUR MARTYR PRESIDENTS” is bound in extra gros grain silk finished cloth, 
original emblematic design in gold and colors, with portrait medallions of Lincoln, Gar- 
field and McKinley. It contains over 500 pages and more than 100 illustrations. 

This book appeals to all the noblest emotions of the human heart. Never before were the 
American people more intensely interested or more thoroughly aroused. This work is com- 
plete and accurate. It covers every subject bearing upon the one great topic which now 
monopolizes public inquiry and thought. 


Extract from Senator Cullom’s introduction to the book : 


“My acquaintance with President Lincoln began | before he was elected to the Chief Magistracy of the 
nation ; I served in Congress with both Presidents Garfield and McKinley and was honored with the confidence of 
both after they had assumed the office of Chief Executive.” 


The price of this beautiful book, which should be in every American home, is 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS 


Sent prepaid to any part of the United States. All orders must be directed to the 


MEMORIAL PUBLISHING CO. 


63 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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* Asastory it is the best piece of work that Mr. Cable has ever done. In no 
work of his has he shown the same constructive skill and grasp of dramatic 


grouping and climax. It is almost a new Cable that we meet in these pages.”— 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
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Ernest 
Seton-Thompson’s 


NEW ANIMAL BOOK 
a HIS book is by far the most 
Lives of the Hunted important work of the fa- 
Ernest Seton-Thompson mous author-artist since his 
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“Wild Animals I Have 
| Known,” fully equalling that most pop- 
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ular book, in character, solidity, tllus- 


The Cover Desian tration and general worth. 


ILives of the Hunted 


Being a true account of the doings 
of Five Quadrupeds and three Birds 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
200 Illustrations 


T IS more richly illustrated than any pre- 

I vious book with Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 

own inimitable drawings, of which there 

are more than two hundred. There are 

many full-page drawings, and nearly every type 

page is ornamented with the delightful sketches 
characteristic of the 
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author-artist’s latest ey Bey 
work. We Oe a> S 


All Booksellers, or 
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* Eloquence is logic on fire.” j 
—Tuomas B. REED. \ Fa Retui 


SS 
\ t 
AY A library of famous After-dinner % ee di PRES 
oN Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, F » 3 ) ov 
the best Occasional Addresses, Anecdotes, Remin- 4. = 
iscences and Repartee, edited by Hon. Thomas 8B. Reed, v 
assisted by Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.; Rossiter Johnson, AUTO! 
Albert Ellery Bergh, Jonathan P. Dolliver, Edward Everett Hale, 
Nathan Haskell Dole, John B. Gordon, James B. Pond, George McLean 
Harper, Lorenzo Sears, Champ Clark, Edwin M. Bacon, Truman A. DeWeese, 
Clark Howell. Modern Eloquence is an assemblage of gems of expressed 
thought that have stirred the hearts of the greatest of centuries; Lectures that have 
thrilled vast intellectual assemblies in the centres of thought; After-dinner Speeches 
that have broadened the human heart and mind; Eulogies that have melted prejudice, 
banished ill feeling, made memories sacred; Addresses stimulant of thought, desire and 
ambition: brilliant bits of humor, wit and repartee; Stories fixing local color and human 
pathos and interest as if on canvas. It is the essence of all noteworthy speech of a 
hundred years—itself the expression of all noteworthy action. Prefixed to the several 
volumes are introductory articles—“The Influence and History of Oratory,” by Mr. Reed; 
“The History of After-dinner Speaking,” by Prof, Sears, etc. Following these brilliant 
prefaces are contributions from mind and pen of men who have made the English- 
speaking people first in literature, arts and sciences and who have taught ideal civic 
life; men who have directed from the executive chair, the cabinet board, the pulpit, 
the sanctum, the bench, the stage, the rostrum, or the printed page. Modern ; erms of st 
Eloquence is in various bindings, sumptuous and rich, but moderate in price. 
A handsome portfolio of sample pages, photogravures and color plates, 
and other interesting material, with full particulars of bindings and efore chan, 
price, will be mailed on application if Jadependent is mentioned. hould be gi 
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John D. Morris & Company, —Z 
Publishers, 
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7 THE (Prices Reduced) 
| The hymnal 


Now used by more than Twelve Hundred Churches. 


Hymns and Tunes in five ~~ ipa of binding. 
s Only, large type and small type editions. 
at have Readings from the Psalter. 


The Chapel hymnal 


For PRAYER MEETINGS, COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES and 
ALL SOCIAL SERVICES, 
Inuse by New York yin 3 Princeton University, 
ete,,and by more than 1000 Churches. 

“The Chapel Hymnal is undoubtedly all that you claim 
forit. Itis by far the best and handiest book of the kind 
that I have seen.” 

Rev. FRANCIS CARRUTHERS, Taunton, Mass. 


The School hymnal 


FOR THE REGULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICES 
AND FOR FESTIVAL AND ANNIVERSARY 
OCCASIONS. FOR ALL DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

“The Sabbath-school song-book is all that could be de- 
sired. I consider it far ahead of most books. The music 
is of a high order, and the h are also first-class. We 
are glad we waited till it came out.” 


J. N. TRACY, 
Supt. Second Pres. 8. S., Richmond, Ind. 
Returnable Sample Copies Sent for Examination. 
Correspondence Invited, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
AND SABBATH SCHOOL WORK 
Philadelphia 
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1319 Walnut Street, = = = 
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Orane Bros., Paper Makers, Westflela, Mase. 
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Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
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used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box N, Rochester, N.Y. 
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System 


Of Physiological Exercise. 








The Best Life Insurance 


“adds not only years to one’s life, but life to one’s years” 
A heart strong and vigorous—lungs of expansive power— 
keen nerves and powerful muscles.—these make men who 
ARE men—men with healthy bodies and active brains—men 
towhom all things are possible. Such men do I develop. 

The degeneration of a race is ever to be deplored, and in view 
of the strenuous life of this busy twentieth century, the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of health has monopolized much of the 
time and thought of our leading scientists, My system solves the 

roblem—it produces healthy men, women and children. It em- -~ 

ies the ideal principles of attaining and maintaining thehigh- o,,.thforana Bole Inetea 
est conception of perfect manhood and womanhood. Itisnotan : 
embyronic theory, but a tried and tested method of physiological exercise, based upon 
scientific facts and a thorough knowledge of anatomy. 

If for a few weeks my instructions are faithfully followed, I will not only guarantee a 
magnificent muscular developement and improved physique, but with it a condition of 
vigorous health scarcely dreamed of by hitherto weak or partially developed men or 
women. No drugs—no artificial stimulants—no pepsin or digestive bitters are needed 
by my pupils. I give you an appetite always ready for meal time, and a digestive 
apparatus able and willing to assimilate your food and fill your veins with pure, rich blood. 
a heart strong and vigorous to pump that blood to every part of the body, lungs that 
supply to the full the oxygen needed, and nerves so true and keen that daily work is a 
— and the capacity for physical and mental exertion proportionately increased. 

‘our sleep shall be sound and dreamless and the morning light shall find you equipped for 
the duties of life as you never were before. 

All this have I done for thousands. I can do it for you, because my system is based 
upon natural laws, as rational and logical as those which govern the universe. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no appar: 
tus whatever and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring 
A Sincere Endorsement. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22, 1901. 
Mr. Atois P. Swospopa, Chicago, Ill. 














By this condensed system more ex- 
ercise and benefit can be obtained in 


Dear Sir:—I am glad an opportunity has 
been given me to add my testimony to many 
good ones you already have, in regard to the 
merit of your system of physiological exer- 
cise. In two months’ time, by conscientiously 
following the exercises outlined by you, my 
muscles have been developed to a remark- 
able degree, as also has my general health 
been improved. I appreciate very much 
the individual attention which you gave my 
case and will say that if their is anybody in 
this section desiring any information 
in reference to — system, refer 
them to me and I shall take pleas- 
ure in recommending your exer- 
cises in the highest degree. 

Wishing you success and in 


thanking you for the benefit 1 fave 
derived from 


ten minutes than by any other in two 
hours and it is the only one which 
does not overtax the heart. It is the 
only natural, easy and speedy method 
for obtaining perfect health, physical 
development and elasticity of mind 
and body. 
Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from 
fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend 
the system. Since no two people are 
in the same physical condition, in- 
dividual instructions are given in 
each case. 
Write at once, mentioning this 
magazine, and I shall be plea 
to send you free valuable informa- 
a detailed outline of my 
les and effects, 
imoniai letters 
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Survey of the World 


The two hundredth 
anniversary of the 
founding of Yale 
College was celebrated during four days 
of the most delightful weather. It was 
on Sunday, the 2oth, that the long pro- 
gram was begun in the morning with a 
retrospective sermon by the Rev. Joseph 
H. Twichell, in the college chapel, and 
special services, with sermons, in the 
churches on the Green. These exercises 
were followed in the afternoon by an ad- 
dress in which Professor Fisher reviewed 


Yale’s Bicentennial 
Anniversary 


the history of Yale’s relation to Theology 


and Missions. At the early service the 
Psalm sung at the opening of the first 
college building erected in New Haven, 
in 1718, was heard again; and the ser- 
mon was followed by the hymn, “I love 
Thy kingdom, Lord,” written by Dr. 
Dwight, who was President of the col- 
lege a hundred years ago. An organ re- 
cital in the evening closed the first day’s 
program. Already a majority of the in- 
vited guests and of the delegates from in- 
stitutions of learning at home and abroad 
were in the city. Those who came Mon- 
day morning saw thousands of gradu- 
ates in the streets and on the campus, 
while everywhere, in flags and elaborate 
decorations, Yale blue met the eye. That 
morning the new gateway—a memorial 
to Cheney and Ives, who gave up their 
lives in the war with Spain—was dedi- 
cated, and in the chapel there were ad- 
dresses, largely historical, by Thomas 
Thacher (class of ’71), on Yale in its 
relation to Law, and by Professor Welch 
(70), of Johns Hopkins University, on 
the relation of Yale to Medicine. At 
these exercises were sung Dr. Leonard 
Bacon's hymn, “O God, beneath Thy 
guiding hand,” and Finch’s “ Gather ye 


smiles from ocean isles,” which had been 
written for the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. In the afternoon the guests 
were formally welcomed by President 
Hadley,and among those responding were 
Dr. Williams, Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford; Professor Martens, of the 
University of St. Petersburg; President 
Harper, of Chicago, and President Eliot, 
of Harvard. For the night’s torchlight 
procession great preparations had been 
made. The old Green was brilliantly 
illuminated. More than 7,000 were in 
line, and 6,000 of these were Yale men, 
displaying an interesting variety of cos- 
tume and enjoying themselves in a jolly 
way. For two miles they marched along, 
passing through crowded and brightly 
lighted streets. On Tuesday large audi- 
ences heard the address of President 
Northrop (’57), of Minnesota Univer- 
sity, on Yale in its relation to the De- 
velopment of the Country, and of Presi- 
dent Gilman (’52), of Johns Hopkins, 
on the relation of the college to Science 
and Letters. A game of football drew 
many to Yale Field in the afternoon, and 
at a later hour the lovers of music en- 
joyed Professor Parker’s oratorio, “ Hora 
Novissima,” in the theater across the 
street from Vanderbilt Hall. That night, 
under a benign October moon, 9,000 
graduates and undergraduates assembled 
in a huge amphitheater on the inclosed 
campus before a temporary stage to wit- 
ness a series of brief dramatic perform- 
ances representing events in the life of 
the college, from the founding by the 
ten ministers in Branford, to the inspec- 
tion of Yale’s volunteers by Washing- 
ton, and the execution of Nathan Hale, 
and finally to exhibitions of the social 
customs of recent years. As the hours 
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of the mild October night passed by, old 
college songs were sung by the great 
assembly, class answered class across the 
great open-air auditorium, old customs 
and cries were revived, and it seemed 
that no more successful and enjoyable 
a meeting of college men could ever be 
held. 

ot 

The fourth and last 
day had been reserved 
for the commemora- 
tion exercises and the conferring of hon- 
orary degrees, in Hyperion Theater. 
Early in the morning the streets around 
the campus or quadrangle were crowded 
with people. President Roosevelt was 
soon to arrive from Farmington, where 
he had passed a day or two with his sis- 
ter. A little later, great crowds greeted 
him at the railway station, and accom- 
panied him as he passed through the 
streets, under military escort, and en- 
tered the college quadrangle, where he 
put on the gown of his degree and took 
his place at the head of the procession, by 
the side of President Hadley. Follow- 


Honorary Degrees 
Conferred 


ing the two young Presidents were Gov- 
ernor McLean, ex-President Dwight, the 
Fellows and Professors of the Univer- 
sity, a host of delegates from foreign and 
American institutions, and the long line 


of graduates. Black gowns and crim- 
son, Padua and Chile, Tokio and Oxford, 
eking and Sydney, were side by side in 
the remarkable group of delegates from 
foreign universities. The theater was 
crowded to its full capacity before the 
marching classes of recent years could 
reach the doors. On the stage, where 
President Roosevelt sat at the right hand 
of President Hadley, there could be seen 
among those who were to receive degrees 
Chief Justice Fuller, Bishop Potter, 
Archbishop Ireland, Secretary Hay, Am- 
bassador Choate, Seth Low, “ Mark 
Twain,” Admiral Sampson, John La 
l‘arge, William Dean Howells and the 
Marquis Ito. Mr. Stedman’s poem was 
warmly applauded. The subject of Jus- 
tice Brewer’s oration was “ Yale’s Rela- 
tion to Public Service.” Hearty cheers 
greeted his remark that Yale was a place 
where men were taught to recognize a 
Washington “whether his name be 
George or Booker.” 
ored educator was among the honored 
guests in the orchestra chairs. The cere- 


The eminent col-. 
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mony of conferring honorary degrees, in 
the course of which President Hadley’s 
brief and very apt references to the can- 
didates’ achievements repeatedly excited 
the admiration of the critical, was 
watched with deep interest by the audi- 
ence. More than sixty eminent men were 
thus honored, among those who are most 
widely known being Chief Justice Fuller, 
Archbishop Ireland, Secretary Hay, 
Bishop Potter, Admiral Sampson, Am- 
bassador Choate, ex-Secretary Olney, the 
Marquis Ito and the following presidents 
of universities or colleges: Low, of Co 
lumbia ; Patton, of Princeton ; Harper, of 
Chicago; Carter, of Williams; Remsen, 
of Johns Hopkins; Schurman, of Cor- 
nell; Angell, of Michigan; Wheeler, of 
California. These were made Doctors 
of Laws, and the same degree was given 
to John La Farge, the eminent artist, 
Whitelaw Reid and Principal Frissell, of 
Hampton Institute. Among those from 
abroad who received degrees were Pro- 
fessor Waldeyer, of Berlin; Professor 
Biles, of Glasgow; Professor Finlay, of 
Aberdeen ; Bishop Von Scheele, of Swe- 
den, and Professor Hatoyama, of Tokio. 
The Doctors of Divinity included Presi- 
dent Raymond, of Wesleyan; President 
Smith, of Trinity, and President Harris, 
of Amherst. The Doctors of Literature 
were eight—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
George W. Cable, “ Mark Twain,” R. W. 
Gilder, William Dean Howells, Thomas 
Nelson Page, Woodrow Wilson and 
Brander Matthews. “ There yet remains 
one name,” said President Hadley at the 
end of the list; and after long-continued 
cheering he conferred upon President 
Roosevelt (a graduate of Harvard) the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Rising and 
coming forward on the stage, the Presi- 
dent spoke as follows, uttering the words 
with intense earnestness : 


“ President Hadley: I have never yet worked 
at a task worth doing that I did not find my- 
self working shoulder to shoulder with some 
son of Yale. I have never yet been in a strug- 
gle for righteousness and decency that there 
were not men of Yale to aid me and give me 
strength and courage. As we walked hither 
this morning we passed by a gateway which 
was raised to the memory of a young Yale lad 
who was hurt to death beside me as he and 
great many others like us marched against the 
gun fire from the hights; and with those mem- 
ories quick in my mind I thank you from my 
heart for the honor you have done me, and 
thank you doubly, for you planned to do mt 
that honor while I was yet a private citizen. 





SURVEY OF 
These exercises closed a few minutes 
later with the benediction by ex-Presi- 
dent Dwight. But little of the program 
then remained. Woodbridge Hall was 
dedicated, and the venerable Donald G. 
Mitchell made an address in it. The 
end came with a reception Wednesday 
evening in the great Dining Hall, one of 
the new bicentennial buildings, where 
President Roosevelt assisted President 
and Mrs. Hadley, and at their suggestion 
refrained from shaking hands. The cele- 
bration was notably successful and en- 
joyable from the beginning to the close. 
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The proceedings of the 
Schley court were en- 
livened last week by the 
testimony of Rear-Admiral Schley him- 
self, who was on the stand for the better 
part of two days. He told his story 
without the least exhibition of excite- 
ment, showing no bitterness of spirit, and 
speaking kindly of those who had given 
testimony to his disadvantage. We can 
touch upon only a few points in his nar- 
rative. At Key West he found Sampson 


Admiral Schley 
Testifies 


worn with anxiety by reason of his great 
responsibility. His assurance of loyalty 
to the commander had been commended 
by Captain Chadwick. Both Sampson 
and himself thought the Spanish ships 


were at Cienfuegos. The story of the 
squadron’s stay at that port was in ac- 
cord with that which Schley’s subordi- 
nates had told. The secret code of sig- 
nals had not been given to him. He 
started promptly for Santiago after Mc- 
Calla’s use of the code had shown that 
the Spaniards were not at Cienfuegos. 
The squadron moved slowly because of 
the smaller vessels and the partly dis- 
abled colliers; he was determined that 
all should go together as a unit. His 
plan for battle provided that the squad- 
ron should attack the head of the enemy’s 
column, and not the center or rear. This 
plan would prevent the escape of any 
ships. When the scout boats were en- 
countered, May 26th, Sigsbee assured him 
that the Spaniards were not at Santiago. 
In this Schley was corroborated by Mr. 
Graham, Associated Press agent, who 
heard and took part in the conversation, 
and by other press men, who were in- 
duced by Sigsbee’s report to return to 
Key West. Schley denied that he had 
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disobeyed orders, pointing to the words 
of his dispatch (which were changed in 
the cipher), and explaining how neces- 
sary it seemed to be that the ships should 
have sufficient coal. The retrograde 
movement continued for only a few 
miles, and then, the weather moderating, 
he was able to coal at sea and to return 
to Santiago, where, on May 2oth, he dis- 
covered the Spanish ships. The dis- 
patch giving him positive information as 
to them was not received until two weeks 
later. On the night before the battle he 
sent word to Sampson that there were 
indications that Cervera was preparing 
to come out. At the beginning of the 
battle there could be no doubt as to the 
purpose of the Spanish ships to ram, but 
he ordered the “ Brooklyn ” to go direct- 
ly for them. The loop was not begun 
until the Spaniards had sheered off. Cook 
gave the order, but he also would have 
given it. He desired to avoid torpedo 
attack and was unwilling to sacrifice the 
fastest ship in the fleet, which was need- 
ed for the pursuit. The turn was made 
rapidly, and the ship was never less than 
600 yards from the “ Texas.” The col- 
loquy reported by Hodgson (including 
the words “ Damn the ‘ Texas,’”) had 
never taken place. Hodgson was too 
good an officer to attempt such a col- 
loquy, and he himself would not have 
permitted it. For a time the “ Brook- 
lyn” was apparently alone, and engaged 
with all four of the Spanish ships. Schley 
told Cook the “ Brooklyn” must stay 
with them, but he did not expect to es- 
cape destruction and would not have es- 
caped if the Spaniards had known how 
to shoot. Then the “Oregon” came up 
to help, and both these American ships 
were sheets of flame, owing to their con- 
tinuous firing at the enemy. The story 
of Ellis’s death, ten feet from the Com- 
modore, was told again, and of the order 
to save the body for Christian burial. 
“ The officers and men engaged in that 
struggle,” said Schley, “fulfilled in the 
very highest and noblest degree the tra- 
ditions of the American Navy.” Taylor 
was wrong in testifying the “ Brooklyn ” 
went southward a mile and a half in the 
loop, and had previously reported that 
the distance was only 800 yards. Proof 
that the blockade at Cienfuegos and 
Santiago had been sufficient was shown 
in the fact that no vessel entered or es- 
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caped. The reconnoisance of May 3Ist 
was intended to develop the Santiago 
batteries; Schley thought it would be 
folly to risk the ships on that occasion. 
As to Potts’s story about his fright, Schley 
quietly remarked that it was not true 
that he had sought shelter. Potts had 
been ordered to take the ship to a point 
7,000 yards from the forts, but he really 
took it to a point 12,000 yards from them. 
Schley described the meeting at which 
he turned over the command to Sampson. 
“ Admiral Sampson’s relations with me,” 
he said, “ were always cordial. I never 
had any difference with him.” The most 
interesting testimony before that of 
Schley was a vivid story of the battle 
by Chief Boatswain Hill, an old sailor, 
who said that “ many of us ducked ” as 
the “ Vizcaya’s”’ shells passed over the 
“ Brooklyn,” but that ‘ Commodore 
Schley’s head was never bent.” This 


caused much applause, which was re- 
newed when Hill described Schley’s 
anxiety when it seemed that the “ Colon ” 
might get away, and reported the follow- 
ing remark of the Commodore: “ I'll get 


him yet, damn him, if I have to follow 
him to Spain!” Press agent Graham 
testified that he heard Captain Evans, 
two days after the battle, say to Schley 
in the latter’s cabin: “ Did you see Jack 
Philip turn around with the ‘ Texas’ and 
run away?” To which Schley replied 
that no one saw Philip do this, because 
the “ Texas” was in the fight all the 
time ; and then informed Evans that the 
ship he had seen was the “ Brooklyn” 
making the loop. Admiral Dewey has 
resigned the office of President of the 
Metropolitan Club, in Washington, and 
‘some newspapers say he did this because 
naval and military officers in the club 
have criticised the court, alleging that its 
rulings have been in favor of Schley. 


& 


Many signatures have re- 
cently been attached to a 
petition prepared by busi- 
ness men in Havana and some of the 
planters, asking for the annexation of 
(Cuba to the United States. Prominent 
advocates of annexation, however, think 
ithat the time is not ripe for such a move- 
ment. Bishop Sbarretti, who is reported 
‘to have “ settled the questions relating to 
church property,” has been appointed 


‘Cuba and 
‘Porto Rico 
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Delegate Extraordinary to the Philip- 
pines. Upon his departure Archbishop 
Barnada, of Santiago, will become Ad- 
ministrator of the Diocese of Havana. 
The report of Major Gorgas, Chief Sani- 
tary Officer, shows that the death rate in 
Havana for September was only 15.64. 
There were only two deaths from yellow 
fever, and there has been none from 
smallpox for a year. The condition of 
the city with respect to yellow fever has 
not been equaled for more than a century, 
The sanitary authorities are confident 
that the problem of controlling and 
stamping out this disease has been solved 
by the discovery that mosquitoes are the 
agents of infection. Bids for sewering 
and paving Havana have been opened. 
M. J. Dady’s is the highest ($11,485,000), 
and the lowest ($10,393,000) comes from 
contractors in Jersey City—Eighteen 
delegates from Porto Rico, appointed by 
Governor Hunt, and representing the 
business interests of the island, arrived at 
New York, last week, intending to visit 
the chief cities of the United States. 
They were entertained by the merchants 
and bankers of New York at a reception 
and a banquet. To an address of wel- 
come delivered by John G. Carlisle, for- 
merly Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
sponse was made by Mr. Degetau, the is- 
land’s Delegate at Washington. The 
visitors then went to Boston, where they 
were guests of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They say that the island needs 
banking institutions and agencies for the 
extension of credit to planters. Some 
recent investment of American capital is 
reported. A sugar company, with a cap- 
ital of $3,000,000, has bought 4,000 acres 
near Guanica, and will set up machinery 
for the manufacture of 16,000 tons of 
sugar a year. The Commissioner of 
Education has received from Andrew 
Carnegie a letter offering $100,000 for a 
library in San Juan, upon condition that 
the city appropriates $6,000 (and the is- 
land $2,000) annually for the mainte- 
nance of it. The appropriations will be 
made, and the building is to stand in the 


Plaza Colon. 
& 


Sir Redvers Buller’s ill-con- 
sidered speech at Westminster 
has resulted, as was to be expected, in 
that officer’s retirement on half pay from 


England 
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his position as commander of the First 
Army Corps. In the official announce- 
ment the War Office says that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, “ after full considera- 
tion of all the circumstances and the ex- 
planations furnished,” recommended that 
General Buller be relieved. The story 
goes that after his speech General Buller 
received a personal letter from King Ed- 
ward disapproving of his words and in- 
timating that His Majesty would be 
pleased if General Buller would resign. 
Later Mr. Brodrick, the War Secretary, 
summoned the General, and demanded 
lis resignation point blank. There was 
a stormy scene ending in a flat refusal on 
the part of General Buller. Mr. Brod- 
rick then went straight to King Edward, 
in Scotland, and as result the recalcitrant 
officer was retired. General French has 
heen appointed to succeed as commander 
of the First Army Corps, the appoint- 
ment to become effective when his serv- 
ices are no longer required in South 
Africa. In the meanwhile General Hild- 
yard assumes command. With two or 
three unimportant exceptions, the press 
of London supports the War Office in its 
action; but there is a strong popular 
party, both within and without the army, 
which thinks Sir Redvers has been made 
the scapegoat for the sins of others. 
Feeling runs very high on the subject.— 
Mr. Chamberlain has been attacking the 
Irish question vigorously. His proposed 
method of breaking the Irish Obstruc- 
tion in Parliament is to cut down the 
country’s representation. In his recent 
speech at Edinburgh he said: 

“The present representation of Ireland is an 
abuse and a scandal. No alteration can be 
made, except in immediate anticipation of a 
general dissolution, and we are not contemplat- 
ing that. But when we get nearer to the time 
we shall ask you whether you think Irish rep- 
resentation is so precious to you, is so valuable 
to the national interests, that it is desirable to 
continue it on a scale which gives the Irish a 
representation enormously exceeding the pro- 


Ces representation of Scotland and Eng- 
and, 


He then pointed out that on the basis of 
population Ireland had thirty members 
more than her share. As regards Home 
Rule, he said: 


_" Tf these gentlemen who now openly shout 
tor the Mahdi and pray for the Boers; if they 
had a Parliament of their own; if all the 
strings of Irish government had been in their 
hands; if they had had the power, is it not 
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certain that they would have refused to pay 
their contribution to the war, and that they 
would have placed us in a position of embar- 
rassment? ” 


Another topic of interest is the proposed 
Australian flag. The judges appointed 
by the Government of the Common- 
wealth have made their selection from 
some thirty thousand designs submitted 
in competition. The flag decided on has 
the Union Jack in the top left hand cor- 
ner, with a six-pointed star immediately 
beneath it, emblematic of the six feder- 
ated States, while the other half. of the 
flag is devoted to depicting the Southern 
Cross. The notion of raising a distinct- 
ive flag for Australia, even tho the Union 
Jack is the most conspicuous part of it, 
has aroused a good deal of bitter com- 
ment in England. 


Out of some 300 Bills 
submitted in the past ses- 
sion to Parliament only 
40 have received the royal assent, a much 
smaller number than during any year in 
living memory. The average number of 
Acts passed for the last ten years was 62. 
It will be interesting to review in brief a 
few of the more important of these bills. 
The Civil List Act opens with the recital 
—which originated with the Act of 
George [1{—that His Majesty, the King, 
“had been graciously pleased to signify 
to his faithful commons that His Majesty 
placed unreservedly at their disposal 
those hereditary revenues which were so 
placed by his predecessors;” and then 
went on to say that His Majesty was de- 
sirous of making “ competent provision 
for the honorable support and mainte- 
nance of the various members of his fam- 
ily.” By an Act of 1837 all the heredi- 
tary income of the sovereign, with the 
exception of two items, was made a part 
of the Consolidated Fund, and this pro- 
vision is now repeated by the present 
Civil List Act. The Act provides that 

“ There shall, during the present reign and a 


period of six months afterward, be paid for 
the King’s ‘Civil List the yearly sum of £470,- 
000.” 


Parliamentary 
Acts 


The two items not included in this Act 
are the income from the Duchy of Lan- 
caster lands, which descend to the King 
not as sovereign, but as Duke of Lancas- 
ter, and the hereditary beer duties, which 
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are excluded from the revenues sur- 
rendered because they were made payable 
under one of the earlier Acts of the Res- 
toration to Charles II and his heirs and 
successors forever. The Duchy lands 
descend from John of Gaunt, the fourth 
son of Edward III, and the revenues 
from them have increased from £13,000 
at Queen Victoria’s accession to about 
£60,000 at the present day. They are 
not comprised in the surrender, but will 
continue to be paid to the King. The 
beer duties have not been surrendered to 
the Consolidated Fund of the Kingdom, 
but, by an Act of 1837, have been for the 
time being abolished. They, by this Act, 
may be resumed by the ruling sovereign 
whenever he “ shall signify his royal will 
and pleasure to resume the possession of 
the several hereditary revenues of the 
Crown.” In a past issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT it was explained in what man- 
ner the £470,000 granted to the King are 
distributed to his privy purse and other 
expenses. Another part of the Civil List 


Act pertains to pensions to scientific, lit- 
erary, artistic or other deserving persons. 
These pensions have been granted yearly 


to the amount of £1,200, and as each pen- 
sion continues through the life of the re- 
cipient the aggregate amount actually 
paid by the public varies from year to 
year. In May last it amounted to £23,- 
840. Mr. Labouchere proposed, when 
the Act was passed, that the pensions 
should henceforth be subject to review 
by the House of Commons annually, but 
his amendment was rejected by 221 to 71 
votes. The £23,840 now payable is dis- 
tributed among 313 persons, the small- 
est pension being £20 and the largest 
£500. They are all given in considera- 
tion of past services, and are absolutely 
unconditional. Another important Act 
is the Royal Titles Act, which was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Lord 
Salisbury, and permitted the King to 
make such additions to the style and titles 
of the Crown as he should wish. In 
presenting the bill Lord Salisbury ob- 
served that he understood the form to be 
assumed by the King would be 


“Edward VII., by the Grace of God of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of all the British Dominions beyond the 
_ King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
ndia. 
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The agitation of 
the “Former 
Priests,” headed 
by the Abbé Bourrier, is not the only 
anti-Catholic propaganda in the national 
Church of France. Side by side with 
this movement, which has been largely 
confined to the younger priests, there is 
a popular Away from Rome tendency, 
which has originated among the people 
themselves, and in kind and character, 
altho not in origin exactly, bears a close 
relation to the agitation in the Austrian 
Empire. Some interesting details of this 
French popular crusade toward Protest- 
antism are furnished by the Paris cor- 
respondent of the well informed Augs- 
burg Abendzeitung, who gives facts and 
figures not generally known to outsiders. 
According to this source this movement 
has had its beginnings as far back as 
twenty-five years ago, and originated in 
the desire of the people for a more evan- 
gelical type of Christianity, but in con- 
nection with a more or less pronounced 
anti-clerical spirit. It has spread slow- 
ly but steadily, and in six departments 
it is now calculated that within the last 
quarter of a century no fewer than one 
hundred thousand Catholics have ac- 
cepted evangelical doctrines. Just at 
present the movement is most pro- 
nounced in the department of Lot. This 
has been a stronghold of radical Catholi- 
cism all along, and in 1878, in a popula- 
tion of 276,000, there were only 36 
Protestants, and these were all State 
officials. In 1878 the Protestant move- 
ment began in the village of Concorés, 
where the people refused to build a new 
church as directed by the Church autho- 
rities, but instead called a Protestant 
pastor and opened a Protestant chapel 
in that same year. This example did not 
find any imitators in the immediate neigh- 
borhood until 1890, when the movement 
spread to the neighboring congregations 
of Saint Cirq and Grojelac, where 
chapels were opened, the places of which 
were taken by regular Protestant 
churches in 1899. In 1894 a Protestant 
congregation was organized in Nerac, 


Religious Movements 
in France 


‘and this was followed soon by similar 


organizations in Merillas and Lamothe- 
Fenelon, which, notwithstanding the de- 
termined opposition of priests and promi- 
nent faculties, spread and are now under 
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the charge of Protestant pastors. In 
Merillas the corner-stone of a Protest- 
ant church was laid in the spring of 1900, 
and the whole church completed in 65 
days by the joint labors of the new con- 
verts. Soon afterward Protestant serv- 
ices were begun in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Lupiac, and about the same time 
a petition from Sonillac, signed by about 
a hundred workingmen and women, was 
received, asking for the establishment 
of Protestant worship, and the Protestant 
Consistory has complied. The exact 
number who have gone over from the 
Catholic to the Protestant Church in 
these places cannot be determined exact- 
ly, as no religious census is taken in 
France, and the Protestant Church au- 
thorities have not made official reports 
as is done in Austria. For reasons 
satisfactory to themselves the Clericals, 
Nationalists and Monarchists have been 
ignoring this movement, and the Re- 
publicans and Liberals have not given 
it great encouragement for fear of com- 
promising their reputation as “ free- 
thinkers.” 
& 


The Austrian Parlia- 
ment has recently as- 
sembled, and the estimates for 1902, in- 
troduced by the Minister of Finance, dif- 
fer little from those of last year. The 
total expenditure is put down at 1,685,- 
117,000 crowns, which is about 44,000,- 
000 more than in 1901. The total rev- 
enue is estimated at  1,685,966,000 
crowns, which means an income cor- 
responding closely to the rise in the ex- 
penditure. The increase of revenue is 
chiefly from the tax on limited liability 
companies, which are being formed in 
large numbers, and from the personal in- 
come-tax. The Prime Minister, Dr. von 
Korber, made a statement calculated to 
strengthen his position both in Austria 
and Hungary. He said that the Govern- 
ment still considered that it should not 
side with any of the different parties as 
long as the nationality questions were not 
settled. In this country there might be 
nationality parties, but there must be no 
nationality Government. It was only 
when peace among the nationalities had 
been restored and the various national 
parties had assumed a more political 
character that the Government itself 


Austria-Hungary 
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could take up its position among them. 
Naturally Austria is watching with great 
anxiety the course of the proposed new 
German tariff which is being forced on 
that country by the Agrarian party sup- 
ported by the Emperor. It is now a full 
month since the Hungarian Prime Minis- 
ter, M. Szell, in agreement with the Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, Count Golu- 
chowski, and the Austrian Government, 
intimated to the German Government 
that no treaty of commerce could be con- 
cluded with the German Empire on the 
basis of the projected tariff. The tariff 
would do too much injury to Hungary 
by shutting out her exports from Ger- 
many. M. Szell,at the same time, called to 
attention of the German Government to 
the fact that the closing of the Hun- 
garian frontier would result in bringing 
the Balkan States within the sphere of 
the economic interests of England and 
France. Furthermore, the ground hith- 
erto gained by German commerce in the 
Balkan Peninsula would be lost if the 
Dual Monarchy placed difficulties in the 
way of the transit of German goods 
through Austro-Hungarian _ territory. 
The economic dangers resulting from the 
proposed German customs tariff might 
also easily extend to the sphere of politics 
and might imperil the general peace. 
Germany is not the only country now 
watched with anxiety by Austria~-Hun- 
gary. At Vienna on October 23d the 
Association of Austrian Manufacturers, 
together with the leading agriculturists, 
held a meeting to discuss the American 
danger. The assembly included many 
members of the Reichsrath, and each 
Austrian Ministry sent an Under Secre- 
tary in addition to the departmental 
chiefs. The principal paper was read by 
Dr. von Peez, who has. been busy for 
years endeavoring to promote an inter- 
national alliance against the advances of 
American trade. Dr. von Peez reviewed 
the growth of American commerce, start- 
ing with agricultural products, then tak- 
ing up coal, and now beginning to pre- 
dominate in machinery and bridge work: 
The remedy he proposed was a raising of 
the customs, so as to secure the home 
markets for domestic products. After 
general discussion a resolution was 
adopted by the assembly recommending. 
first, a complete revision of the Austro- 
Hungarian customs on the lines laid 
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down by Germany; second, that reci- 
procity arrangements be substituted for 
the general application of the most-fav- 
ored-nation clause; third, that while 
long-termed commercial treaties should 
be concluded with other nations protect- 
ing native productions, those with the 
United States and the Argentine Repub- 
lic should be for short terms, and, fourth, 
the central European States should enter 
into an agreement for mutual protection 
against transatlantic competition. The 
meeting has caused much comment in 
Austria, and is taken very seriously there. 
& 


A new convention has been 
formed between China and 
Russia regarding Manchuria, 
which, if rumor is correct, agrees in char- 
acter with the convention withdrawn last 
April, but is more cleverly worded so as 
to “ save the face” of the Chinese. It 
was negotiated by M. Lassar (Russian 
Minister at Peking) and Li Hung 
Chang, who has all along favored Russia. 
The terms of the treaty are not divulged. 
Even Prince Ching has been kept in ig- 
norance, and professes indignation over 
the matter; both the Yangtse Viceroys 
have also protested against the negotia- 
tions, but to no avail. Furthermore, a 
correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph declares on the authority of Count 
Lamsdorff “that the relations between 
Russia and Japan are quite amicable, and 
that the Korean question will not cause a 
rupture, because Russia and Japan re- 
cently arrived at a compromise, which 
makes Korea a sort of buffer State, both 
agreeing to respect her territorial integ- 
rity.’—An Imperial decree, abolishing 
the literary essay examinations and in- 
troducing radical reforms in education, 
has taken effect in Su-Chow. As the re- 
sults of this edict will afford a practical 
text of China’s sincerity in reform, they 
are awaited with interest —Prince Ching, 
one of the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, has 
ieft Peking for Kaifeng-fu, the next stop- 
ping place of the court on its way back to 
the capital. The Emperor and Empress 
Dowager will be urged to continue their 
return journey as rapidly as possible. It 
is also expected that a new heir to the 
throne will be appointed when the Dow- 
ager meets Prince Ching. The present 
heir, now about seventeen years old, is 


Chinese 
Affairs 
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Pu-Chun, son of Prince Tuan, who is a 
grandson of the Emperor Taouk-Wang, 
who died in 1850. Prince Tuan, it will 
be remembeered, was banished for his 
share in the Boxer uprising, and was last 
reported as being in Turkestan. In 1885 
Prince Tuan, who had become very in- 
fluential with the Dowager Empress, re- 
ceived the honor of having his son named 
by the Emperor, and later when the Em- 
peror was deprived of power it was an- 
nounced that Pu-Chun had been selected 
as heir apparent to the throne. The 
young Prince, however, has proved to be 
dissipated and uncontrollable, and, be- 
sides that, his father’s status as exile 
makes his succession contrary to Chinese 
tradition. The new candidate now in 
favor with the Empress is said to be Pei- 
Tze, a nephew of Prince Tuan, who is in- 
tellectually weak and so more acceptable 
to the ruling power. He also took part 
in the Boxer movement, and led a charge 
in person against the French Cathedral. 
For this reason the reform party in the 
Empire is opposed to his selection, but it 
is supposed that the Empress will have 
her way.—T. S. Sharratt, a member of 
the Board of General Appraisers of New 
York, who was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as American representative on 
the International Board to revise the Chi- 
nese tariff, has given an outline of his 
work in a speech before the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce. He said 
in part: 

“To-day the United States stands among 
the nations as a competitor for the trade and 
commerce of the world, and with the open 
door and equal rights in China the products 
of our mills and factories will be marketed 
side by side with those of all Europe. I am 
empowered by the President to demand for 
the merchants of our country the same rights 
accorded to the tradesmen of other nations. 

“ Flour is entitled to free entry into China 
under the terms of the protocol signed by the 
allied Powers, and flour will be on the free list 
of the revised Chinese tariff when I have com- 
pleted my labors. Canned fruits and jellies 
are the next most important articles exported 
from the Pacific Coast. 

“ After I have concluded my labors on the 
commission of Chinese tariff, reducing it to 
a specific basis instead of ad valorem, I have 
been notified by the President and State De- 
partment I will probably be called upon in 
conjunction with Minister Conger to negotiate 
a new commercial treaty with China. In this 
connection, | would be glad to receive sugges- 
tions in the near future from merchants in the 
United States regarding such changes as in 
their opinion will prove beneficial.” 
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Commercialism in Politics 
By Hon. Bird S. Coler 


CoMPTROLLER OF THE City oF New York 


II. 


OMMERCIALISM in politics pro- 
vides no place in public life for a 
man who tries to be coura- 

geously honest. The system demands 
of those who serve it, or act as its 
agents in public office, a show of out- 
ward honesty of the ostentatious, rather 
than the aggressive, order. There 
must be no looting of the treasury, no 
squandering of funds in the open where 
detection is certain. A Tweed or a 
“Tweed Ring” would be as grotesque 
and impossible in the New York or 
Philadelphia of to-day as stage coaches 
in Broadway. 30odleism,”’ by the old 
method, and “ buses” passed together 
out of the political and material life of 
the city to return no more. 

Commerce in the great benefits of 
power in politics has grown from a busi- 


ness of blundering force to an exact 
science by means of which public opin- 
ion, always suspicious, is so swayed and 
divided that it remains merely suspicious, 


never positive. The public mind has 
been made less inquisitive, the official 
conscience more elastic, by the skillful 
cloaking of political corruption into the 
outward form of honesty and respectabil- 
ity. Commercial transactions in politics, 
at least all those of magnitude, now bear 
the label of public benefits, or municipal 
development. 

The system of using public offices and 
political power for private gain, which is 
the plain English of commercialism in 
politics, has been so perfected during the 
past ten years, in the larger cities and 
States of the Union, that its greatest 
beneficiaries are undoubtedly sincere 
when they say that they are honest and 
public spirited citizens. They have not 
flched any money from a public strong 
box by the exact method of the thief or 
burglar; in fact, they would not do so if 
the opportunity offered. They are hon- 
est, according to their own standard of 
honesty. The degree of their honesty is 


a matter of opinion or viewpoint. Their 
system teaches that the spoils of politics 
are legitimate, and they practice the polli- 
tics that provide spoils. If they were en- 
gaged in trade or finance they would live 
up to their present standard of honesty. 


~They would not steal from a customer, 


not in the broad or vulgar meaning of the 
word—they would merely ascertain his: 
needs and necessities, then corner the 
material to supply them, and take the 
lion’s share of the profits. That is busi- 
ness—business of sharp practice the 
moralist may say, but those who succeed 
at it have no fear of prison or other pun- 
ishment; therefore they are honest in 
their own conscience. The moral code 
of such men is that where there is no 
punishment there can be no crime. 

In every urban community there is al- 
ways a minority, not in politics, who are 
disposed to be watchful at all times, and 
often suspicious of the conduct of the 
public business. When they see a man 
in politics rise in ten years or less from 
pleading poverty to wealth so great that 
it is flouted with reckless and apparently 
premeditated ostentation, they are nat- 
urally curious to know how and where 
it was obtained. When the individuals 
so fortunate as to set aside, or defy, all 
natural laws of economics are able to say 
under oath that they never received one 
dishonest dollar, and yet are working all 
the time for their own pockets, the mys- 
tery, to the uninitiated, is intensified. 
There is in reality no mystery in such a 
situation. The fortunate individuals 
who may appear to defy all natural laws 
have merely been successful in the com- 
merce of politics, and their oath that they 
never received one dishonest dollar is not 
perjury; not from their viewpoint of 
what is honest and what is not. 

This style of politics to succeed re- 
quires an appearance of intense partisan- 
ship and thorough organization. There 
must be parties, factions and leaders, out 
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wardly opposed and antagonistic at all 
times, but secretly understanding one an- 
other and working in harmony toward 
certain definite ends. The chances of 
success of such a combination are always 
increased and preliminary expenses re- 
duced when one leader in the name of his 
party controls a State, and the opposing 
leader, in the name of his organization, 
controls a great city or other subdivision 
of that State. Then corporate and in- 
dustrial interests not in politics must “ do 
business ”—that is, arrange for legisla- 
tion and official favor with both leaders 
or parties. Under such conditions se- 
cret understandings are not only possible, 
they constitute the working capital of 
commerce in politics. 

In other days, under the crude, almost 
stupid ways of Tweed and kindred spir- 
its, the merchants of politics had to make 
contracts without regard to even the out- 
ward forms of competition and arrange 
a division of profits with the contractors. 
They took reckless, even desperate, 
chances with the credit of municipalities 
and then purchased legislation to legally 
cloak their rascality. The new and 
scientific commerce takes no chances. The 
credit of a contributing municipality is 
now preserved inviolate as a sop to sus- 
picious public opinion. In the making 
of contracts the outward forms of compe- 
tition and fairness are always observed, 
because it is so much safer and simpler to 
get control of the competing bidders. 
The men who are in politics for business 
purposes and have favors to bestow al- 
ways find commercial opportunities. 
Capital, skill and industry are all willing 
to offer partnership interests for political 
and official favors. The man who knows 
in advance when and where new streets 
are to be opened, new parks to be laid 
out, new lines of transportation to be cre- 
ated, can always buy on easy terms a 
large share of the real estate to be im- 
proved and benefited. If the same man, 
through the kindness of those he placed 
in public office, secures advance informa- 
tion of the kind of material to be used in 
public buildings, or bridges, the offer of 
stock in corporations that may be inter- 
ested is certain to be made to him or his 
near relatives or friends. 

When it is settled for a period of time 
that one party or faction is to control the 
‘government of a city or State, and that 
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such party or faction is in turn controlled 
by one man, many business arrangements 
may be made, which, seeming fair and 
honest, yet yield large profits to all con- 
cerned. It is a trivial contract, indeed, 
in the business of a great municipal cor- 
poration, which, if based on skillful speci- 
fications, will not yield in extra profit the 
price of a bulldog or a race horse. The 
outside man, the merchant of politics, 
may supply almost every article pur- 
chased by a municipality, from steel and 
wire for a great bridge to fire proof ceil- 
ing for a school house. He may, with 
show of honest reason, contend that such 
“methods are legitimate. They are, if the 
commerce of politics is to be accepted as 
something permanent, a condition that 
cannot be bettered or destroyed. Some- 
body must sell goods to a city. Some 
one must build its bridges, school houses 
and public buildings. Material for such 
work must be bought. Why not buy it 
from those who have advance informa- 
tion of specifications and requirements? 
That is the theory ; the moral code of the 
commercial spirit in politics and the 
working out of the process supplies the 
answer to the query, “ Where did they 
get it?” 

To round out and complete the com- 
mercial system, to make it secure and 
always profitable, complete party organ- 
ization and strong party feeling is essen- 
tial. The business is also stimulated and 
better protected when there is division 
of party control in a State. If one 
commercial interest in politics controls 
legislation and another controls local 
administration, certain divisions of sine- 
cures may be arranged to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, which will obviate 
much confusion and conflict of author- 
ity. It is now a simple and safe matter 
to arrange the most complicated and far 
reaching corporate or business interests 
through the medium of stock certificates 
and bonds sold without public bidding. 
Worthless indeed is that business inter- 
est or social influence that cannot obtain 
a charter right or privilege where the 
spirit of commercialism dominates legis- 
lation. Such rights obtained, prospective 
values, contingent upon further political 
favors, may be converted into immense- 
ly valuable and important assets by 4 
wide and judicious distribution of stock 
and bonds. The laws of most States 
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that affect corporate interests are well 
adapted to the requirements of commer- 
cialism in politics. There is no system 
of State inspection, practically no legal 
regulation, and stock may be placed, not 
where it brings a cash return, but the 
more valuable consideration of political 
favor and legislative protection. 

Public officers may not legally become 
interested in any form of contract or 
business interest with the State or mu- 
nicipality under which they hold office, 
but they are in no way prohibited from 
helping outsiders to secure valuable con- 
tracts by reason of special requirements 
or specifications. This is one of the rea- 
sons why great political leaders alive to 
the material interests of themselves and 
their near relations do not seek or accept 
public office. They put into places of 
power and responsibility men who will 
do their bidding, or at least men who are 
expected to obey orders. The higher the 
personal reputation of the man elevated 
to office the better for the interests of the 
representatives of commercialism in poli- 
tics, provided always that he does not 
prove to be aggressively honest. The 
man favored by such interests to the ex- 
tent of election to office is expected to 
be personally and outwardly honest, 
above suspicion. He must keep his own 
hands clean, but it is also expected of 
him that his honesty will be confined to 
the passive or negative state. If he 
proves honest to that degree of positive- 
ness or aggressiveness that causes him 
to block commercial schemes, he at once 
passes out of favor and becomes a 
marked man, one to be hounded and, if 
possible, destroyed. When he reaches 
that stage the fight against him will not 
be confined to his own party or faction, 
but it will be made by every party, fac- 
tion and individual interested in the com- 
merce of politics. 

Through the medium of corporate in- 
terests, which are financial interests, po- 
litical interests apparently violently an- 
tagonistic meet on common ground and 
establish a community of self interests 
in the stockholders’ meeting. Such rami- 
fications of personal, political and finan- 
cial interests and aims are protected and 
promoted by political division. It seems 
to be easier to command capital for the 
exploitation of these semi-political cor- 
porations when the financial world is 
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assured that the great leaders of both 
parties are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned. Then the further promotion of 
the enterprise is less likely to arouse pub- 
lic suspicion and investigation if the 
franchises are granted by one party in 
control of the State and contracts made 
through the medium of another party 
in control of one of the subdivisions of 
the State. 

This system promotes, in fact com- 
pels, a combination between leaders or 
rulers of opposing factions or parties, 
because their commercial interests in 
politics are identical. The courageously 
honest and independent man in public 
office is equally dangerous to the two. 
The name of the party to which he pro- 
fesses allegiance is a detail. If he is 
determined to protect the public inter- 
ests to: the extent of blocking specula- 
tion in the commerce of politics and pub- 
lic office he at once becomes a common 
enemy to the speculators and the backers 
of those who speculate. This community 
of interests has grown and extended in 
the course of the development of the 
commercial spirit in politics until its 
tentacles reach every social, professional 
and moral influence, as well as all ele- 
ments in business and political life. It is 
a marvelous system and dangerous not 
only to public interests, but to the moral 
standards of the community. Division 
of power and combinations of personal 
and commercial interests have brought 
the great political parties of the country 
to a condition, in some States, where a 
leader of one may say to the member- 
ship of the other party, in a great sub- 
division of the commonwealth, remote 
from his home, “ This man you may em- 
ploy in your public service; that man 
you shall not!” Not only has such a 
command been issued, it has been obeyed, 
and obeyed because the commercial in- 
terests of opposing factions were iden- 
tical and could not brook independent 
and aggressive honesty in public office. 

There is a moral danger in this spirit 
of arrogant contempt for official honesty 
that is more to be feared than the con- 
stantly increasing expenses of providing 
from taxation the profits of commer- 
cialism in politics. To discourage true 
honesty in public life is a serious matter, 
but it is blunting the moral sense of the 
rising generation to blazon to the world 
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the lesson that the public officer who 
bars the sluice from the public treasury 
to the private pocket is a marked man, 
doomed to suffer defamation for daring 
to do right. Such is the principle, such 
the methods of commercialism in poli- 
tics. Isolated cases need not be cited. 
The system is general, the methods the 
same everywhere. Indiscriminate de- 
nunciation of the Napoleons of political 
commerce is often a short road to their 
favorable consideration. No amount of 
personal abuse or campaign villification 
can penetrate the calloused epidermis 
of their sensibilities, but one official 
blocking of a profitable contract or fran- 
chise is a sin they cannot forgive. 

The commercial spirit in politics is 
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now in the ascendant. It is bold and 
aggressive because it seems to be sus- 
tained by public opinion. But in reality 
the opinion that sustains or excuses the 
system is based upon misinformation or 
ignorant indifference. There is in exist- 
ence, and fortunately it is rapidly grow- 
ing, a sound and intelligent public opin- 
ion and understanding of public affairs 
that in time will brook no subterfuge, no 
deception of trick and falsehood, but 
will compel the transaction of public 
business in the open, and the expendi- 
ture of public funds for the benefit of 
all the people, leaving no percentage of 
profit for the daring and dishonest specu- 
lators in commercial politics. 


Rockhill 


AN APPRECIATION 
By the Hon. John Barrett 


ForMER UniTep STATES MINISTER TO SIAM 


HE return to the United States of 
William Woodville Rockhill, Spe- 
cial Commissioner to China, should 

not be allowed to pass without worthy 
recognition of his successful conclusion 
of arduous and delicate labors. The im- 
portance to the missionary and commer- 
cial interests of the United States of the 
work in his charge, the remarkable con- 
ditions under which he started for China, 
the intricate and complicated nature of 
the negotiations at Peking, and finally his 
personal influence in accomplishing the 
desired end—namely, that of signing a 
protocol that would bring the Imperial 
Court back to Peking, permit the re-es- 
tablishment of order and government, 


and subserve the best practical good of 


China and of foreign Powers alike for 
the future, entitle him to special credit 
in the recent diplomatic history of the 
United States. 

Mr. Rockhill left Washington for Pe- 
king in July, 1900, under most peculiar 
and yet responsible conditions. The re- 
ports were then repeatedly confirmed that 
Minister Conger and all the diplomatic 
and foreign residents had been massa- 
cred. President McKinley and Secretary 
Hay could learn nothing definite from 


our diplomatic and consular officers who | 
were within cable reach, despite the best 


endeavors of these representatives. Con- 
sul-General Goodnow at Shanghai, Con- 


sul Fowler at Chefoo, and Consul Rags- 
dale at Tientsin were doing all in their 
power to secure definite and reliable in- 
formation, but the Government was grop- 
ing in the dark as far as real facts and 
conditions were concerned. In this em- 
barrassment it was determined to send 
some man immediately to China to report 
on the situation and take whatever steps 
he deemed wise or were in accordance 
with instructions he might receive on 
reaching Shanghai and Peking. 

The qualifications for such a high com- 
mission demanded a man in whom the 
President and Secretary of State had 
implicit confidence, who was _ famil- 
iar with Chinese political conditions and 
understood Chinese character, who had 
been trained in diplomacy, and who could 
perform the duties of Minister if Mr. 
Conger had been killed. There was not 
a moment to be lost after the determina- 
tion was reached to send such a Commis- 
sioner. Only two or three men in the 
United States seemed available. Of these 
Mr. Rockhill was selected as the best 
qualified in every respect. Secretary 
Hay, without hestitation, recommended 
him for this grave responsibility. With 
only a few hours’ notice he began prepa- 
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rations for his long journey and for work 
which then seemed fraught with consider- 
able peril. But his former diplomatic ex- 
perience, his early military training, and 
his hazardous journey into Thibet, taught 
him to accept and to obey without quibble 
as to the future. He gave up the most 
agreeable environment which surrounded 
his position as Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, and an extended 
trip to Mexico and South America to 
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make arrangements for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress in Mexico. 

While he was crossing the Pacific the 
news came that the Ministers were safe. 
Peking was soon after relieved. But this 
situation did not lessen the work before 
him. There was chaos at Peking; cos- 
mos must be evolved where the conditions 
were most discouraging. Minister Con- 
ger was entitled to come home after the 
trying ordeal of the siege. Altho he re- 
mained sufficiently long to engage prom- 
inently in the long continued negotiations 
lor a considerable period, it remained for 
Mr. Rockhill to take up the discussion 
for the United States, and to secure after 
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innumerable delays and embarrassments 
the embodiment to a large measure, in 
the various agreements reached and the 
final protocol signed, of the wishes of the 
United States and such terms as would 
best conserve the rights both of China 
and the foreign Powers. Reports from 
Peking tell us that Mr. Rockhill was at 
once recognized by the Ministers of the 
European Powers, and by the Chinese 
statesmen at the capital representing the 
Dowager Empress and the young Em- 
peror, as a well equipped and competent 
representative of the United States. His 
fluent command of French enabled him to 
participate in all arguments of the Minis- 
terial Council, while his knowledge of 
Chinese, possessed by none of his col- 
leagues, gave him special influence with 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries of the 
throne. His protracted former diplo- 
matic service in China had made him fa- 
miliar with America’s real interests, mis- 
sionary, commercial and political, in 
China. 

Going to Peking in July, 1900, with the 
expectation of returning within three 
months to the United States to report to 
the President and Secretary of State, and 
then resume his far more congenial du- 
ties as Director of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics, he now comes back to 
America in October, 1901, after fifteen 
months’ absence, barely in time to pro- 
ceed to Mexico and assist in the deliber- 
ations of the International American 
Conference. 

In conclusion I would note that Mr. - 
Rockhill’s work and career are the best 
possible proofs of the immeasurable ad- 
vantage to the United States of having 
thoroughly trained men in the diplomatic 
service who may be ready for such emer- 
gencies and crises as that in China. No- 
where in the foreign world had the 
United States more at stake commercial- 
ly and morally than in China. 

If Mr. Rockhill had failed in his mis- 
sion, or if he had been less qualified for 
every phase of the negotiations, the in- 
tegrity of the Chinese Empire might have 
been practically destroyed in the terms 
of the protocol, the outlook for the exten- 
sion of our large moral and material in- 
terests permanently darkened, and the so- 
called “ open door ” swung home forever 
on its rusty hinges in the very face of 
American diplomacy and might. 





Reforms in China—A 


New Council of State 


By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY IN PEKING 


DOCUMENT emanating from 
the court and announcing the 
formation of a new Council of 

State is now going the rounds of the 
native newspapers. As an index of the 
present attitude of the Government to- 
ward the “cause of reform ” nothing of 
equal importance has come to light in the 
course of the past year. It contains 
much that would not be of world-wide 
interest, but the more significant passages 


I propose to translate for the benefit of 
your readers: 


PREAMBLE, 


“ Hitherto all affairs of state, civil and mil- 
itary, have been centered in the Grand Council. 
We now establish a special Council of State, 
under the presidency of the Grand Council, 
but with princes and ministers of its own. 

“Its object is the introduction of reforms 
into the laws and administration. The scope 
of such reforms is outlined in an imperial edict 
of last February. If China and her foreign 
neighbors could with one mind seek after the 
right and true, wealth and power would then 
take the place of poverty and weakness. 

“ But if reforms are entered on without due 
discrimination no good result is to be looked 
for. Witness the ill-starred efforts of the 
Sung Dynasty, and the blunders of the so- 
called reformers three years ago. In adopting 
new methods we shall neither disregard the 
wishes of the people nor allow ourselves to be 
«controlled by them. 

“1. The secretaries and scribes in the new 
Council are to be chosen from the most emi- 
nent scholars of the empire. They are to have 
freedom of speech, and to be treated by the 
Ministers with more consideration than in 
other tribunals. 

“2. The aim of the Council is to promote 
goed and to remove abuses. 

“3. The Committee on Legal Reform will 
in some degree follow the example of Wong 
Ngonshih of the Sung Dynasty. 

“4. Educational interests, including treaties 
and international law, to be referred to a spe- 
cial bureau. 

“5s. Where native methods come short, 
Western methods are to be used to supplement 
them. With a view to this the translations of 
foreign books are to be collected and com- 
pared, and our Ministers to Japan and other 
countries are to be called on for reports on 
the state and progress of those nations. For 
us the example of Japan is of special interest— 
not only as belonging to Asia, but for having 
in a short time risen to a place of power and 
influence. 
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“6, China’s only hope of emerging from her 
present state of poverty and weakness is in the 
opening of new resources and in retrenchment 
of useless waste. } 

“7. An edict of last year forbids the forma- 
tion of political parties under the designation 
of old and new. The advocates of a new policy 
are forever appealing to the success of Japan 
without reflecting that it was easy for a small 
country to make great changes, and that for 
Japan to imitate Western nations was like one 
of our provinces taking a hint from another. 
To succeed in Western methods you must be 
likeminded with Western people. Now, the 
men of the West have public spirit, while our 
people are wrapped up in self. Men of the 
West keep good faith, the men of China are 
addicted to falsehood. In the West reforms 
are solid, in China they are hollow. 

“8. The new Council begins the correction 
of abuses by renouncing for its members the 
rewards and distinctions which are made the 
main object in other tribunals. ; 

“9. For the more important reforms it 
will be necessary to wait the return of the 
Court to Peking; but those that do not admit 
delay may at any time be made by special de- 
cree at the request of the Council. 

“to. The success of any policy depends on 
its agents. It is hoped that all concerned in 
the new Council will give themselves heart and 
soul to their great task.” 


The value of these ten articles suffers 
a serious discount when we consider the 
bane of officialism in China. The de- 
mand for reform is fully recognized, 
but it must be lawfully kept under Man- 
darin supervision. Whether with a view 
to nurture or to infanticide, it may not 
be easy to determine. 

Even the Dowager, when she de- 
throned the Emperor three years ago, did 
not venture to declare herself opposed 
to reforms. She merely objected to hav- 
ing them crammed down the throat with- 
out time to cool. “It does not follow,” 
she said, “that because we have been 
choked we should stop eating.” 

In these articles one discovers the same 
dread of hasty changes. There can be 
no doubt, in fact, that the object in the 
creation of the new Council of State is 
to minimize the amount of. change. 
Revolutionary as it seems, it is essential- 
ly conservative. Hence the prohibition 
of dividing into two camps—new and 
old. The leading advisers now at court 
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are known to be intensely conservative. 
Hence, too, the denunciation of the re- 
forming mania of three years ago. 
Foreigners would have taken it as a 
good sign if the prospectus of this Board 
of Reform had begun by declaring that 
China would cease to kill ambassadors 
and murder foreign residents. As it pro- 


Our Ideal 


By Park 


N December next it is required by law 
that there shall be submitted to Con- 
gress plans and specifications of the 

most powerful battle ship which this 
country can devise: in other words, of 
the ideal battle ship. 

For the last year the Navy Department 
has been grappling with the problem, and 
in July last the Board of Construction 
(consisting of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Equipment, the Chief Con- 
structor of the Navy, and the Chief In- 
telligence Officer) succeeded in reducing 
the various schemes and plans proposed 
to two; but upon neither one of them 
found itself able unanimously to agree. 
With the highest official authorities of the 
Navy thus at variance, it became a ques- 
tion who should decide. Technically, of 
course, the Secretary of the Navy is the 
final and responsible arbiter. But where 
doctors of such eminence as those above 
noted differ Mr. Long has naturally 
availed himself of further assistance in 
the difficult task imposed upon him. 

_He has therefore submitted the ques- 

tion of choice between the rival plans vir- 
tually to the Navy at large by address- 
Ing communications directly to a number 
of naval officers who have achieved 


reputation as experts in ordnance, and 


tequirine from each advice in the matter. 
Up to the present writing sixty reports 
have been received from the various navy 
yards and squadrons, of which thirty- 
five favor one plan and twenty-four the 
other, and one officer is “in doubt.” The 
Asiatic station has not yet been heard 
rom. Unless, therefore, the Secretary 
finds reason for setting aside the views 
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fesses to adopt international law, this 
much may perhaps be taken for granted. 
One way of postponing reform is for 
the court to delay its return—now ad- 
journed until next spring—but no ex- 
pedient could be fraught with greater 
danger. 

PexinG, CHINA. 


Battle Ship 


Benjamin 


of the majority, it is altogether probable 
the plan which it has approved will be 
adopted. 

The whole country, therefore, is in- 
terested in knowing what this plan is, and 
how it was developed. 

It is necessary at the outset to review 
briefly the characteristics of the first- 
class battle ships which we already have 
‘either in service or in the course of con- 
struction. We began with the “ Indiana,” 
“ Massachusetts ” and “ Oregon.” Each 
of these vessels is 348 feet long and of 
69 feet 3 inches beam. The displacement 
of the “ Indiana ” and “ Massachusetts,” 
with all stores and normal coal supply on 
board, is 10,810 tons, and of the “ Ore- 
gon” 11,000 tons. Each can carry 1,597 
tons of coal. Their indicated horse- 
power increases from 9,738 for the “ In- 
diana ” to 11,111 for the “ Oregon,” and 
their speed is, for the “Indiana” 15.5, 
for the “ Massachusetts ” 16.2, and for 
the “Oregon” 16.79 knots per hour. 
They all have 18-inch armor on the sides, 
and from 15 to 17 inches in thickness on 
the turrets and barbettes. The main bat- 
tery of each consists of four 13-inch 
breech loading rifles, placed in two tur- 
rets, eight 8-inch breech loading rifles, . 
placed in four turrets arranged in a quad- 
rilateral, and four 6-inch rapid fire guns. 
In each, the secondary battery contains 
two 6-pounder rapid fire guns, with nu- 
merous guns of smaller caliber. 

Following these came the “ Iowa,” a 
larger vessel, having a displacement of 
11,340 tons, speed of 17 knots, carrying 
200 tons more coal, and with a similar 
‘arrangement of battery, in which six 
4-inch rapid fire guns replaced the four 
6-inch guns, 
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Then followed the “ Kearsarge” and 
“ Kentucky,” still larger ships of 11,522 
tons displacement, of 16.8 knots speed 
and somewhat smaller coal capacity, but 
characterized by the presence of the 
much discussed two-story turrets. That 
is, instead of having two turrets each 
containing two 8-inch guns disposed in 
the waist of the vessel, these turrets are 
placed on top of the large turrets which 
contain the four 13-inch guns. 

A notable increase was also made in 
the number of smaller guns belonging to 
the main battery, fourteen 5-inch guns 
being substituted for the six 4-inch guns 
of the “ Iowa.” 

Contemporaneously with these we 
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the “Kearsarge” being typical of the 
turret system, which has its prototype in 
the Ericsson monitor, and the “ Ala. 


bama ” mainly representing the casemate ‘ 


or broadside system, which is older, 
and, in fact, existed in the monitor's 
antagonist, the “ Merrimac.” 

We have at the present time projected 
or building eight more battle ships— 
namely, the “ Maine,’ “ Missouri,” 
“Ohio,” “ Pennsylvania,” “ New Jer. 
sey,” 6c Georgia,” “cc Virginia ” and 
“Rhode Island.” The first three are 
commonly grouped in one class, known 
as the “ Maine” class, and the remainder 
in the so-called “ Virginia” class. The 
vessels of the “ Maine ”’ class have a dis- 











Fig. 1. 


have also built the “ Alabama,” the 
“Tllinois”’ and “ Wisconsin,” the last 
two having just been put in commission. 
These vessels have a somewhat greater 
displacement than the “ Kearsarge ” and 
“ Kentucky,” a smaller coal bunker ca- 
pacity, and a speed of 17 knots for the 
“ Alabama ” and of 16 for the “ Illinois ” 
and “ Wisconsin.” They differ radically 
from the “ Kearsarge ” and “ Kentucky ” 
in that they omit the 8-inch guns and the 
superposed turrets of the “ Kearsarge,” 
and have but the two single story tur- 
rets in which the four 13-inch guns are 
placed. Each vessel, however, carries 
fourteen 6-inch rapid fire guns disposed 
in broadside. 

These two groups of battle ships there- 
fore represent essentially different types, 
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placement of 12,300 tons and _ 16,00 
horse-power, 18 knots speed and bunker 
capacity of 2,000 tons, and, like the 
“ Alabama,” are constructed on the 
broadside system, their main armament 
being four 12-inch guns disposed in two 
turrets, and sixteen 6-inch guns other- 
wise arranged. 
The battle ships of the “ Virginia’ 
class, as projected, are ‘already the most 
powerful in the world. Without watt 
ing for them to be surpassed we are our 
selves going beyond even their great 
pacities. They are each 435 feet m 
length, of over 15,000 tons displacemett, 
over 19,000 horse-power, and their estr 
mated speed is 19 knots. They catft) 
1,900 tons of coal in their bunkers. 


The vessels of the “Indiana” class 
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as has been already noted, have 18 inches 
of armor on their sides. The “ Iowa” 
has 14 inches, and the ships of the 
“Kearsarge” and “Alabama” classes 
have 1614 inches. But such has been the 
improvement in the resisting quality of 
armor plate that in both of the new 
classes of battle ships the maximum 
thickness of side and turret armor has 
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“ Kentucky,” the ship has superposed 
turrets, each containing in the upper 
story two 8-inch guns, and, in addition, 
two turrets placed in the waist of the 
vessel, in which pairs of 8-inch guns are 
also located, while ‘the twelve 6-inch 
rapid fire guns are disposed in broad- 
side. 

This type was decided upon only after 





























Fig. 2. 











The Proposed Casemate Plans 























Fig. 3. 


been reduced to 11 inches. The batteries 
of the vessels of the “ Virginia” class 
are the heaviest afloat, each ship having 
four 12-inch and eight 8-inch breech 
loading rifles and twelve 6-inch rapid 
fire guns, besides powerful secondary 
batteries, including twelve 14-pounder 
tapid fires, and some thirty guns of 
smaller caliber. The arrangement of the 
battery is shown in the accompanying 
drawing, Fig. 1, from which it will be 
seen that, like the “ Kearsarge” and 


The Proposed Turret Plans 


long discussion. The Board of Construc- 
tion first pronounced squarely against 
this arrangement of battery in favor of 
two single story turrets for the 12-inch 
guns, and four smaller turrets in the 
waist for the 8-inch guns. Then a new 
board of thirteen officers (including the 
Construction Board) was assembled, and 
that decided in favor of two ships of the 
last mentioned type and three of the 
adopted type. Then still another plan 
was proposed which had only two two- 
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story turrets, the rest of the battery (six- 
teen 6-inch guns) being in broadside. 
After considering this, the decision to 
build all five ships of the “ Virginia” 
class according to the plan shown in 
Fig. I was reached. I mention this to 
indicate how thoroughly and elaborately 
and, in fact, how often, these plans are 
discussed and rediscussed in the Navy 
Department. 

So with the final decision with regard 
to the “ Virginia ” class, it might be sup- 
posed we had reached the highest pos- 
sible type of battle ship. We had not 
only given it the heaviest battery ever 
devised, increased the speed and coal en- 
durance, but we had added various other 
novel and important features, such as 
inclined armor at the forward end of the 
redoubt, an arrangement of casemate ar- 
mor which permits the broadside bat- 
tery to be snugly housed without dis- 
mounting, and the substitution of water 
tube for the conventional Scotch boilers. 
We had applied the lightest and strong- 
est armor yet made. Now, as has been 
said, we are going ahead of even this; 
and so we come to the rival plans which 


have recently been developed. The read- 
er has them before him in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The essential difference between the 
two ships lies in the character and dis- 
position of their armament. They are to 
be 450 feet in length, or about a hundred 
feet longer than the “ Oregon,” and of 


16,900 tons displacement. They are to 
have a total coal capacity of about 2,000 
tons, an indicated horse-power of 20,000, 
and a speed of 19 knots per hour. Again, 
the thickness of the armor plates is re- 
duced, this time to a maximum of ten 
inches at the belt and on the turrets for 
the 12-inch guns. These features hav- 
ing been decided upon by the Board of 
Construction, that body divided, as I 
have said, on the question of armament 
and disposition. The majority of the 
Board pronounced in favor of the de- 
sign shown in Fig. 2. This has four 
12-inch guns in two armor turrets. 
There are no other turrets; the rest of 
the main battery is made up of twenty 
7-inch guns in casemate or broadside, 
and the principal feature of the secondary 
battery is twenty 14-pounder (or 3-inch) 

ns. 

It will be seen that in this vessel the 
casemate system is predominant, and that 
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turret protection is reduced to the mini. 
mum, and this in single story turrets, 

The plan shown in Fig. 3 is that ap 
proved by the minority of the Board, and 
it goes almost to the extreme of turre 
protection. It provides for four 12-inch 
guns in two turrets, twelve 8-inch guns 
in six turrets, two of which are super. 
posed on the 12-inch turrets, and four 
located in the waist, besides twelve 6-inch 
guns in casemates and eight 14-pounder 
guns in the secondary battery. It re 
sembles the adopted arrangement of the 
“Virginia” class, with two more tur 
rets. It is this plan which, tho indorsed 
only by the minority of the Board of 
Construction, has now received the ap 
proval of the majority of the naval off. 
cers to whom it has been submitted, and 
which, as I said in the beginning, is ap- 
parently the one which will be adopted. 

While it is not possible in a paper such 
as this, intended for non-technical read- 
ers, to enter into the reasons which the 
differing members of the Board of Con- 
struction have given in support of their 
differences, certain considerations may 
be noted. 

The issue is mainly between the tur- 
ret system and the casemate system, and 
involves the question which is the bet 
disposition for the greatest number o 
guns on board ship in order to secure the 
heaviest all-around fire. “ All-arouni 
fire” means everywhere around the ci 
cle of which the ship is the center, in 
contradistinction to over certain anf 
limited arcs of that circle. The vessdl 
which can train most of her guns upon 
any point around the horizon has a grea 
tactical advantage over one which ca 
direct only part of them over a certail 
arc and part over another arc. Ships cot 
structed on the turret plan, and partict 
larly with the superposed or two-stoty 
system with its very great possibilities 
of train, can fight effectively in any flet 
formation—that is, in line ahead, abreas, 
and so on. A fleet of broadside ships 
however, compels the admiral to kee 
to certain formations and notably the 
single file line, so as to bring the guns 0 
bear. So far as actual capacity of the 
two types under consideration is Cot 
cerned, Rear-Admiral Bradford, Chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment, and 
foremost advocate of the approved plat, 
has shown that in the turret plan, Fig-5 
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the battery is able to deliver in one min- 
ute an energy of fire represented by 253,- 
170 foot tons over an arc of 90 degrees, 
as against 230,620 foot tons over an arc 
of 64 degrees for the broadside plan, 
the vessels being engaged on one side 
only. In common with other leading 
naval tacticians he believes that naval 
engagements of the future will present 
few, if any, instances of a single ship 
being engaged on both sides ; since if two 
ships are pitted against one it is much 
more advantageous for those two to be 
on one side, and so prevent their single 
enemy from using all her guns. 

A serious objection to the casemate 
system, or indeed to any system in which 
the greater part of the battery is disposed 
like that of the old-fashioned frigates 
on one deck, or in a large compartment, 
is based on the danger of bursting shells 
containing lyddite or other high explo- 
sives penetrating the casemate armor and 
putting all or most of the guns out of 
action at once. 

The English not long ago subjected a 
completely equipped coast defense ship, 


the “ Bellisle,” to experiments upon the 


effects of gun fire. They took her out 
to sea in perfect order—that is, with 
steam up in her boilers, all her equip- 
ments in place, even to the boats hanging 
at the davits and the smaller arms in 
their racks, and replaced her crew with 
wooden mannikins . distributed at the 
proper stations for battle. Her main bat- 
tery was all on an open gun deck. The 
battle ship “ Majestic ” was then set to 
firing at her. Within two minutes the 
lyddite shells exploding in the “ Bell- 
isle” made her look as if she were on 
fire, and within about fifteen minutes the 
destruction was complete. Of the 83 
wooden mannikins not a piece remained 
as large as one’s hand. All but two of 
the guns were totally displaced, some of 
them being bent and twisted in a man- 
ner almost inconceivable, and one literal- 
ly blown up through the deck above by 
a shell bursting under it. The report 
says: 


“The beams, decks, bulkheads, etc., were so 
completely scarred and cut by flying fragments 
that it seemed as tho the superstructure 
must have been filled with them. The deck 
Was strewn with a great quantity of metal 
splinters. The marks of small fire shells were 
literally everywhere.” 


The necessity for individual.gun pro- 
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tection, or, in other words, for arranging 
guns in armored compartments, so that 
the destruction of the guns in one com- 
partment shall not necessarily involve 
the destruction of the guns in another, 
seems to have been demonstrated; or, 
perhaps more correctly, redemonstrated, 
for that principle was as fully known to 
Ericsson nearly fifty years ago as it is 
to-day, despite all the advances in guns 
and explosives. 

If, therefore, it is necessary to box the 
guns, so to speak, the question is in what 
kind of boxes, fixed or movable. A 
fixed box is an armored casemate ; a mov- 
able or rotary box becomes a turret. The 
great advantage of the turret is obvious- 
ly the large angle of train and the pos- 
sibility of training two or more heavy 
guns at once by machinery. For guns 
as large as 12 or 13 inch caliber the 
turret is a conceded necessity and ap- 
pears in both plans. The objections to 
the turret system have been summed up 
as follows: 

“ (1). The turret must be brought back to . 
its train on the object after each discharge of 
each gun. 

“ (2). The limitations of the sighting hood 


interfere largely with accuracy and quickness 
of aim. 


“ (3). The fact that all the guns (whether 
two or four) being pointed by the same in- 
dividual, the element of personal error of one 
man, whether due to lack of skill, nervous- 
ness or temporary physical condition, thereby 
enters too dispropertionately into the effective 
power of the ship’s battery.” 

These criticisms (attributed to Ad- 
mitral Dewey) are, however, based upon 
experience with the turrets of the 
“ Olympia,” an unfortunate selection be- 
cause the 8-inch gun-mounts, sights and 
training mechanism of that vessel are all 
obsolete, have been so for years past, and 
are now being changed at the Boston 
Navy Yard. The quick moving modern 
turret, operated and controlled by elec- 
tricity, has replaced the slow moving 
turret hitherto actuated by steam. It is 
not brought back to its train on the ob- 
ject after each discharge of the gun; but, 
on the contrary, the guns can be loaded 
while the turret is being trained on the 
target. In the old steam turret accuracy 
of placing was impossible. It was a mere 
hit or miss approximation. With the 
electrical control the position of the tur- 
ret can be adjusted to minute fractions 
of an inch by the simple manipulation of 
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a handle in charge of a single operator. 
The turret will literally follow the handle, 
both in point of speed and in point of 
direction, and it is safe to say can be 
placed in a new position ten times within 
an.arc of its turning circle not greater 
than an inch in length. 

With regard to the limitations and 
difficulty of sighting guns in a turret, 
these also have been almost wholly over- 
come. It is quite true that where guns 
were directly sighted through the nar- 
row spaces in the turret ports not filled 
by the gun itself the difficulties were 
great. The people in the turret very soon 
lost all idea of where the target was, for 
it was brought out of the range of their 
vision by a comparatively small move- 
ment of either the turret or the ship. 
Furthermore, they were subjected to all 
the mental confusion incident to what 
might be called double rotation of them- 
selves. They were in a turning turret 
on a turning deck. They had no way of 
adjusting themselves or their compre- 
hension to the effects of the double 
movement. All this is now obviated by 


the use of the telescopic sight, which is 


located in the turret at a point distant 
from the guns—altho connected to them 
—and which the person governing the 
turret keeps always directed on the tar- 
get by turning the turret itself. Thus 
the men at the guns find them always 
properly pointed, and all they have to do 
is to load and elevate them at the ranges 
directed. 

The matter of personal error affecting 
two or more guns is, of course, always 
with us, and will never be eliminated 
until evolution produces, if it ever does, 
a perfect race of gun-pointers. There 
is no subject, however, to which thc Navy 
gives greater care and attention at the 
present day than this. No other nation 
subjects the men who aim its guns to 
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more rigorous education and narrower 
selection, or gives them greater facilities 
for practice. If there was one thing which 
characterized President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration of the office of Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy it was his insist- 
ence upon spending money freely for 
target practice. That has always been 
our policy, in fact, the distinguishing 
policy of our Navy as contrasted with 
foreign navies, and it is perfectly safe 
to believe that there will be no retrogres- 
sion from it. Besides it may be ques- 
tioned whether the personal equation is 
not better eliminated by reducing, in- 
stead of increasing, the number of men 
charged with gun pointing. It at least 
seems possible that less error may he 
found. among, say, six men aiming as 
many pairs of guns as among twelve men 
each directing a single gun. 

It is interesting to note that the Messrs. 
Cramp have just completed for Russia 
a great battle ship, the “ Retvisan.” She 
has 75 feet less length than our ideal 
vessel, and is of nearly four thousand 
tons less displacement. She is one knot 
per hour slower, and hardly comparable 
in offensive power, for, altho she has 
four 12-inch guns in two turrets, and 
twelve 6-inch in broadside, she _ lacks 
the twelve 8-inch guns of Admiral Brad- 
ford’s ideal ship, which, with this advan- 
tage, not to mention any others, would 
make very short work of her. 

Meanwhile it will not do to forget 
that there is a skeleton at this feast. It 
is not wise to be too proud of our future 
“terror of the sea.” France is building 
submarine torpedo boats by the dozen— 
so is Germany—and even Italy. Eng- 
land has at least awakened to what they 
may do—and now that the foreigners 
have started in a practical way, we can 
be discovered in the rear of the proces- 
sion. We are building six. 

New York City. 





A Retrospect of the General Convention 
By Daniel Dulany Addison, D.D. 


HE questions that came before the 
General Convention of the Episco- 
pal Church in San Francisco are by 

no means peculiar to that Church. They 
are the same ethical, social and religious 
questions which have been felt every- 
where in American Christianity. Tho 
technically a revision of the Constitution 
and Canons of the Church was the spe- 
cial subject for legislation, and this 
might seem like a simple denominational 
tinkering of the Canons, the proposed 
amendments and changes involve ideas of 
the utmost importance to the religious 
life of the nation. Such social and eth- 


ical problems as marriage and divorce, 
and the relations between capital and la- 
bor; such ecclesiastical questions as the 
reorganization of the Church for broader 
and more effective work; such religious 
questions as the spread and support of 
missions have occupied the attention of 


the House of Bishops and the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies during the ses- 
sions of the Convention just held in Cali- 
fornia. The well-known differences of 
opinion in the Episcopal Church on all 
these subjects were emphasized by the 
debates and the resolutions that were 
passed. There is no Church in America 
which is more comprehensive than the 
Episcopal Church, in that it contains 
within the same religious body men of 
the most radical differences of views, and 
most outspoken hostility of opinion with 
— to doctrine, discipline and wor- 
ship. 

The Canon on Marriage and Divorce 
was the most important legislation that 
came before the Convention. It provides 
that no minister shall solemnize a mar- 
tlage between two persons “unless nor 
until by inquiry he shall have satisfied 
himself that neither person is the husband 
or wife of any other person then living, 
unless the former marriage was annulled 
by a decree of some civil court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, for cause existing be- 
fore such marriage.” The present law 
of the Church permits the innocent per- 
son in a divorce granted on the ground of 


adultery to be married again. The pro- 
posed Canon practically forbids the clergy 
of the Episcopal Church from officiating 
at the marriage of any divorced person, 
and further provides that the sacraments 
of the Church may be withheld from 
those who have been divorced. There 
were three distinct groups of opinion con- 
cerning the wisdom of enacting such a 
law. ‘There were those who felt that 
the Church should not pass any disciplin- 
ary legislation on the subject at all, be- 
cause it has no power of enforcement, 
preferring that the Christian conception 
of marriage should be held up as an ideal 
which in time might educate the people. 
There werethose who believed that Christ 
had sanctioned divorce for the cause of 
unfaithfulness, and that a prohibition to 
marry again would not only be unscrip- 
tural, but would cause great suffering to 
those whose life had been wrecked by 
union with an adulterer. Dr. William 
R. Huntington was the leader of those 
who held this second view, and worked to 
amend the proposed Canon in accordance 
with the present law of the Church. 
Those in favor of the Canon felt that the 
increase in the number of divorces and 
the divergent laws of the several States 
have created a social condition in Amer- 
ica which needs the most radical meas- 
ures. The home, the foundation of civ- 
ilized society, being in danger, many who 
did not accept the exegesis of the New 
Testament passages usually quoted to 
sustain the Canon still felt that there was 
no way in which to deal with the condi- 
tions in this country but to go beyond 
the words of Christ and legislate for an 
emergency, thus making it impossible, so 
far as the sanction of the Church was 
concerned, for divorced persons to marry 
again. Bishop Doane, principally for 
Scriptural and ecclesiastical reasons, was 
an advocate for the total prohibition of 
remarriage after divorce. Men like 
Bishop Potter and Dr. David H. Greer 
believed in the new Canon on grounds of 
expediency, and also because _ they 
thought that the Church should take the 
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lead in counteracting the evils so scan- 
dalous in many American States. 

In the discussions no one denied that 
the frequency of divorce, the spread of 
social vice, and the dulled moral sense of 
the people, because of inefficient State 
laws, have’ produced a crisis in the social 
life of the American people. That some 
corrective was needed was apparent to 
all, but it was equally evident that drastic 
and extreme legislaton, brought about by 
an alarmed and panic-stricken state of 
feeling, was not the wisest way to deal 
with the problem. The House of Bishops 
passed the Canon, and the House of Dep- 
uties, in Committee of the Whole, 
adopted it, but when the final vote was 
taken in the House of Deputies, voting by 
dioceses, the Canon was defeated. When 
the gravity of committing the Church to 
such extreme legislation is considered, it 
is a matter of satisfaction to many that 
three more years must pass before any 
changes in the present law can be made. 
Time will be given for further study be- 
fore the new attitude of the Episcopal 
Church upon the subject of divorce can 
_be announced. 

It is curious to note, in all the discus- 
sions in the Convention on the subject of 
marriage and divorce, how little reference 
was made to the right of men and 
women to dissolve the marriage bond for 
other causes than that of unfaithfulness. 
When so much progress has been made in 
securing important rights for women, and 
the ideal of marriage as a spiritual union 
of mind and soul rather than a physical 
union has gained such recognition, it is 
strange that no argument was presented 
for recognizing more than one cause as a 
legitimate ground for divorce. 

There was a brilliant debate in the 
Convention over what was known as the 
“ Huntington Amendment.” This amend- 
ment makes provision “for the tempo- 
rary use of other forms and directories of 
worship by congregations not already in 
union with this Church who are willing 
to accept the spiritual oversight of the 
Bishop of the Diocese.” The immediate 
object to be attained in this proposal was 
to enable Swedish congregations to use 
their own liturgy and still have connec- 
tion with the Church. The principle in- 
volved was a broad one, looking in the di- 
rection of Christian unity. The Church, 


by the adoption of this amendment, 
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would have waived the use of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and given a larger 
liberty to those who, while willing to ac. 
cept the spiritual oversight of a Bishop, 
are not ready to give up their special 
forms of worship. There are many con- 
gregations who on these terms would be 
willing to join in closer fellowship with 
the Episcopal Church. This proposition 
was opposed violently by those who de. 
sire to make the Church a sharply defined 


and compact body, ready enough to ab- 


sorb completely all other Christians, but 
refusing to make any sacrifices them- 
selves. On the other hand, the amené- 
ment was urged by the growing number 
of Churchmen who desire to make the 
way easy for other congregations to unite 
with the Church without giving up all 
that they hold dear. The two movements 
of thought in the Church, one witha 
passion for uniformity, and the other 
with a desire for unity without uniforn- 
ity, were clearly emphasized in the de- 
bates. Dr. William R. Huntington has 
labored for many years to have this prin- 
ciple of hospitality to other churches in- 
troduced into the law of the Church, and 
it must have been a great disappointment 
to him when the amendment was defeat- 
ed. The vote was very close, so that the 
amendment will be pressed again in the 
future. It is distinctly a principle of 
brotherhood and Christian fellowship. 
The attempt was made again to change 
the name of the Church. A committee 
was appointed to report upon the whole 
subject of the change of name at the next 
Convention. The parishes of the Church 
of England in America after the Revolt- 
tion adopted the title Protestant Episco- 
pal, and this Church has borne the name 
ever since. There are Churchmen who 
feel that the name is not descriptive of 
the character of the Church. It is to 
negative, they think. Tho there are 
now associations connected with it, they 
are willing to change it in order to have 
a more suitable one. Another source of 
discontent, and this is the strongest, 's 
that the name does not claim the catholic 
character of the Church. Frankly, t 
must be said that those who are mos 
eager for the change look upon theif 
Church as the only true Church, the 
American Church, and would exclude as 
irregular all the great religious bodies ex 
cept perhaps the Roman Catholic. The 
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want a title that will set forth these 
claims. Such names have been proposed 
as “ The Church in America,’ “‘ The 
Holy Catholic Church in the United 
States,” and others of a similar import. 
When the change of name was first 
broached, the possibility of its being ac- 
tually accomplished caused alarm, and 
some men of the Broad Church type 
threatened to leave the Church if the 
name were changed. There was much 
feeling aroused. Phillips Brooks said in 
public: “‘ 1f the Episcopal Church did in- 
deed possess such an exclusive commis- 
sion then she would have the right to the 
name ‘ The Church in the United States,’ 
or ‘The American Church.’ ” “ Upon this 
he remarked,” says Dr. Allen in his biog- 
raphy of Phillips Brooks, “ that there was 
not a line in the Prayer Book which de- 
clared such a theory. It was simply a 
theory held by individuals, a theory which 
many of both clergy and laity did not be- 
lieve. He avowed for himself that he 


would not consent to it for a single day. 
lf this movement in behalf of a change 
of name were not checked, and the 
change were accomplished, he did not see 
how he or any one who did not believe in 


Apostolic Succession could remain in the 
Episcopal Church.” While many oppose 
to-day as strongly as ever the change of 
name, it is not likely the threat of seces- 
sion will be heard again. The matter is 
not of such importance to the life of the 
Church as has been asserted. Both sides 
have been too extreme in their claim as 
\0 the effect upon the Church of a new 
name being given to it. The difficulty is 
in finding a name that is an improvement 
over the present one and a name which a 
future Convention will accept. 

For some time past the need for great- 
er centralized power has been apparent 
in the organization of the Church. The 
Presiding Bishop, occupying the office by 
right of seniority of consecration, has 
usually been such an old man that he has 
not been able to perform the duties as- 
signed to him. It is now proposed to 
make the office elective, and to grant 
more power to the Presiding Bishop. 
This proposition meets with general fa- 
vor. Another proposal for which the 
Church is not yet ready is that of setting 
up a provincial system, which will divide 
up the dioceses into provinces with a 
Primate at the head. There will be a 
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Provincial Synod, which will have pow- 
ers not now assigned to the General Con- 
vention or the Diocesan Conventions. It 
is contended that this system will consoli- 
date the interests of the Church and 
strengthen the several groups of dioceses 
which may belong to a province. Bishop 
Pctter’s words on this proposition repre- 
sent the thoughts of many Churchmen.* 
“It will only develop,” he said, “ increas- 
ingly the provincial: mind, which is the 
partial, fragmentary, local judgment, 
whether of men or of things, whether of 
doctrine or of practice, and is 
admirably adapted to invade the autono- 
my of the diocese and the limitation of 
its corporate responsibilities.” Fear of 
imitating English methods and a desire 
to maintain present freedom are at the 
basis of the opposition to the provincial 
system. Whatever system may be adopt- 
ed, the statesmen of the Church believe 


‘that a greater centralization of power is 


demanded. 

It was a sign of encouragement to 
those who have at heart the missionary 
work of Christianity to note the earnest- 
ness of the San Francisco Convention in 
setting apart new missionary jurisdic- 
tions. ‘tho the Board of Missions re- 
ported a deficit of over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, there was no desire to re- 
trench, but rather a desire to grasp the 
opportunities presented in our new Amer- 
ican possessions. Bishops were elected 
for the Philippines, Porto Rico, the new 
Diocese of Hankow, in China, and pro- 
vision was made for the future election 
of a Bishop for Hawaii. The problem 
how to reach the large number of par- 
ishes that do not contribute to the mission 
work of the Church was discussed, and 
it seems as if some practical plan will be 
tried. The recent difficulties in China 
have undoubtedly caused much question 
in the minds of the people as, to the per- 
manent value of foreign missionary work. 
Such doubts are partially responsible for 
the decrease in contributions, but it is be- 
lieved that they will prove only tempo- . 
rary obstacles. There was a fine spirit 
displayed in the determination to push 
forward and extend the work for mis- 
sions. The men selected to be missionary 
Bishops are without exception well 
fitted for the work. In every case they 
have good records for efficiency in the 
fields where they have previously labored, 
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Among the other questions that arose 
in the Convention of more or less general 
interest were: The establishment of a 
court of appeals; the permission to use 
in the public service of the Church the 
Revised Version, and the marginal read- 
ings adopted by the American Commit- 
tee; and a Commission to investigate the 
relations of capital and labor and to arbi- 
trate whenever requested to do so. 

At first sight it may seem as if the Con- 
vention did not accomplish much in the 
direction of positive legislation. It spent 
a good deal of time in defeating proposed 
Canons. But the defeat of these Canons 
indicates a conservatism, in no sense par- 
tisan, which demands more time for judg- 
ment before committing the Episcopal 
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Church in America to radical methods 
of organization or policy. The discus- 
sions were of great educational value, 
and will not be forgotten during the three 
years before the next meeting of the Con- 
vention in Boston, when many of the 
same problems will be dealt with. The 
Episcopal Church, having in it so much 
variety and complexity of opinion, neces- 
sarily moves slowly when considering 
changes in its polity or worship. This is 
the penalty paid for its comprehensive- 
ness. To many it seems much better to 
move slowly than to sacrifice one atom 
of the Church’s inclusiveness and its tol- 
erance of the most singular and even dis- 
tracting views. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Sympathy 


By Ernest Neal Lyon 


S we mourn in our midnight of sorrow, 
Alone in our crying and fears, 
As the pitiless face of To-morrow 
Appalls—with its vista of years, 


As we shrink from the toil it discloses— 
The unequal battle alone, 

The thorns—where we waited for roses— 
The music that ended in moan, 


As we kneel with a heart that is broken 
For loneliness, longing and dread, 
And press in a passion unspoken, 
The answerless lips of our dead, 


The Father in pity surprises 
Our sight with a luminous star . 
That slowly and sweetly uprises 
And beacons this hope from afar, 


That hearts which affliction hath blended, 
Illumined by heavenly light, 

Their discord and darkness have ended 
And Brotherhood shineth in might. 


So even our midnight of sorrow 
Foretokens a joy from above— 

A promise of beauty to-morrow, 
When earth may be lighted by Love! 


Jersey City HEIGHTS. 
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Aunt 


By E. C. 


Y first remembrance of our old 
Aunt Chilly was when, as house- 
keeper at my grandmother’s, she 

sailed about through the hall and library 
in a bright dress and snowy apron, with 
an energetic fling to her brilliant turban, 
arranging flowers and dusting china; or 
when she stood in the great kitchen with 
one hand raised to her cheek and “ bossed 
de niggahs.” We children had such 
wholesome awe of her that if we were 
planning mischief the cry, “ Aunt Chil- 
ly’s coming,’ was a signal for rapid 
rout. 

Tho I feared her twitching mouth and 
scornful eyes about as much as I feared 
sin and Satan, still there was a strange 
fascination about her, and I would often 
stand in the kitchen doorway for an hour 
at a time to see her scold brown Tilly, 
and cuff black Randolph, and occasional- 
ly mutter strange things about my grand- 
mother which it was hard to understand. 
Sometimes it was: “ Mrs. Gray got no 
business to ruin dem debilish chillen wid 
cakes,” or “ Pity bout Mrs. Gray. She 
had better mind how she asks folks to 
breakfast ’dout tellin’ me.” 

Only at meal time did she throw off 
her habitual grimness. Then, seated at 
the head of a long table surrounded by 
wooly heads, some turbaned and some 
bristling with pig-tails, she would brand- 
ish a chicken-bone and tell of her adven- 
tures in the great world—what she had 
seen in New York—when visiting my 
mother, how she had traveled in elevated 
cars, and had been to the hippodrome, 
and seen a lion and tiger, and cooked in 
a basement kitchen, and ridden in an ele- 
vator. Her motions were so dramatic 
and her language so vivid that I won- 
dered why I had not heard before what a 
realm of wonders I had lived in, and 
how superior we were to the other grand- 
children who had not ridden in elevated 
cars and did not have basement kitchens. 
Sometimes a loud “ Haw, haw,” would 
ting round the table, and rows of white 
teeth glisten, and sometimes strange 
queries came from the listeners. “ Aunt 
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Chilly,” said small Margaret Ann, her 
eyes glistening with eagerness, “is it 
nicer out der den what it is in yere?” 
Aunt Chilly eyed the questioner con- 
temptuously, and, not wishing to commit 
herself, bit a corn, muffin in silence. Then 
the conversation changed to “ Punch and 
Judy,” and still she took the lead. With 
her head cocked on one side she squeaked 
“Judy’s” song till the laughter woke 
the echoes. 

When she had her fill of applause, and 
the chicken bones were picked, she would 
commence again to sail about, and frown 
and mutter and whack. 

On Sunday afternoons, when we chil- 
dren and Aunt Chilly were locked up in 
the nursery to be kept quiet, she would 
condescend to tell us tales of former 
glory, of our uncles and father’s “ reed 
bird suppers.” “ Marse George was so 
fussy, wouldn’t hab nobody cook his 
supper but me.” 

“Do you remember Colonel Rombey 
who died in the war?” I once asked. 

“T ’member Colonel Rombey,” said 
Aunt Chilly wrathfully. “Reckon I 
knows de las’ time he was to our house. 
Had muffins and terrapin for tea. Said 
I cooked ’em better’n Delmonico. Mrs. 
Cornelius Lockton, she said nobody neb- 
bah cooked canvas ducks like me, and 
she’s been to Boston.” Then followed a 
long string of compliments which she had 
treasured, and which were familiar to 
us all. 

Sometimes we begged her to “ ’spound 
de scriptures,” and she would talk about 
“ Dein’ clothed wid de sun, and de moon 
under der feet.” and tell how Satan co- 
quetted wid Job.” But her religious 
moods did not last long and were gen- 
erally followed by a gloomy silence, more 
ominous than threats. 

Once and only once did I try to con- 
quer Aunt Chilly. I wished a certain 
receipt, and tho I had heard my grand- 
mother say that it would be easier to 
wriggle a secret from Talleyrand than a 
direct answer from Chilly, in my bound- 
less conceit I determined to wring it from 
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her. Accordingly I went boldly into the 
kitchen, pen and ink in hand. As I sat 
breezily down I told Aunt Chilly how 
delicious Mrs. Jones thought her cold- 
slaw dressing, and how she had begged 
me for the receipt. Aunt Chilly sniffed 
danger. from afar. She gave me one 
withering glance, and stirred more vio- 
lently the batter she was mixing. 

“ Now, Aunt Chilly,” I said, as I wrote 
Cold Slaw Dressing at the top of the 
page. “ What do you make it of?” 

“Miss Betty,” said Aunt Chilly sol- 
emnly, “ I don’t know nuffin’ ’bout it.” 

This being a usual form of response, I 
answered quite cheerfully, “Oh yes, 
Aunt Chilly, we had it yesterday, you 
know. There is vinegar in it, isn’t 
there?” 

‘“T reckon so,” was the sullen answer. 

“Come, Aunt Chilly,” I said, getting 
a little excited, “I saw you mixing it on 
the stove. You must know what was in 
"64 

Aunt Chilly stirred in gloomy silence. 

“Vinegar?” I persisted sweetly, as I 
wrote down the V. 

“Nebah heard of cold slaw dressin’ 
widout winegah,” was the answer given 
with a contemptuous sniff. 

I finished the word triumphantly, and 
then in the most insinuating tones in- 
quired how much. 

“°Cordin’ as how much you’s makin’.” 
Aunt Chilly dropped the batter compla- 
cently. 

“How much did you put in yester- 
day?” I asked sternly. 

“T disremembah,” was the calm reply. 

Tactics had to be changed. “ Isn’t it 
vbout half a cupful?” I suggested in- 
nocently. Aunt Chilly looked up in 
scorn. 

“Laws a massy! Miss Betty; you’s 
not a makin’ sauer kraut!” 

“What do you measure it in?” 

“°’Cordin’ to what you has by you,” 
with a toss of the head. 

“How many teaspoonfuls would you 
take?” 

“La, chile! Ain’t you seed me meas- 
ure it wid a tablespoon?” She turned 
her back. ji 

“Two tablespoonfuls? ” 

. “Tf it ain’t too sour.” 

Tremblingly I wrote down “ two table- 
spoonfuls ” opposite “ Vinegar.” 

“Now, Aunt Chilly, tell me the other 
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things. There is salt and pepper and 
mustard and sugar.” 

“Mustard in cold slaw dressin’! My 
glory! Who’d eat it.” Aunt Chilly sel- 
dom laughed. 

“ How much sugar did you say, Aunt 
Chilly?” 

“T didn’t say.” 

“Come, Aunt Chilly,” I cried, getting 
wrathy; “I have no time to waste this 
morning. How much sugar do you gen- 
erally put in?” 

“Miss Betty, you jest bother me to 
deaf,” she cried half whimperingly. “I 
don’t know nuffin’ ’bout it. It’s ’cording 
as how much eggs and butter I puts in.” 

“Eggs and butter,” I said, aghast. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before? Do 
you beat the eggs?” 

“ Sometimes I does, and sometimes I 
doesn’t,” with a self-complacent smile. 

“The whites and yolks separately?” 

“My goody, Miss Betty! You’s not 
makin’ cake.” 

“ How many eggs do you use, three?” 

“You'd ruin it wid three eggs,” said 
Chilly, rolling ginger dough in grim 
satisfaction. 

“Two eggs, then?” 

“Ef it ain’t too much.” 

“One egg?” 

“One egg ain’t always enough.” 

“ Good gracious, Aunt Chilly!” I cried 
in despair; “is it one egg and a half?” 

“ Nebah heerd tell of half an egg.” 
Aunt Chilly looked out the window. 

I wrote down “ One large egg or two 
small ones.” 

“Now for the butter. 
butter do you use? ” 

“Miss Betty, don’t ax me _ nuffin’ 
‘bout de buttah. I nebah take no count 
how much buttah I uses.” 

“ Well, it is not as much as a cupful?” 
T suggested, coaxingly. 

“T reckon not.” 

“ About a teaspoonful? ” 

“ Nebah heerd of measurin’ buttah by 
de teaspoonful.” 

“ About the size of a walnut?” 

“P’raps so. ’Cordin’ as how it looks 
when it’s melted.” 

“Do you melt the butter?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“How could you make de dressin’ 
widout meltin’ de buttah?” She waved 
her bony finger. 

“You know, of course,” I answered 
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meekly; “but do you melt the butter 
before you mix the eggs and vinegar?” 

“Ef you wants to.” She was rolling 
dough again. 

“How long do you cook it, Aunt 
Chilly?” 

“Tell it gets done.” Carefully she cut 
the finished roll. 

“ And how soon may that be?” 

“’*Cordin’ as how hot de fire is.” 

“ Aunt Chilly!” I said, as I tore up the 
paper, “I don’t believe we shall try this 
receipt.” 

Chilly did not raise her eyes, but when 
I reached the door she said composedly, 
“Bettah come back in half an hour, Miss 
Betty; de ginger cakes will be done.” 

This was our first and last tussle. 
Never since then, tho she had confided 
many things to me, have I attempted to 
sound her through direct questions. 
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Sometimes she will talk of her child- 
hood, her far-away childhood, so dim 
and unreal to me, each year more vivid 
and real to her. As she sits in my room, 
after I have gone to bed, and gazes into 
the fire, I often suggest that she is think- 
ing how she loves me. A faint smile 
brightens her face, and she shakes her 
head. 

“No, I was studyin’ bout de times 
I had when I was little.”” Then she talks 
of the funny, dreamy slave days—pa- 
thetic in their happiness—and the 
wrinkles smooth away and she looks 
young again. 

Then, when she sits in the window, and 
the setting sun flares on her bandanna 
turban, and I wonder what she is up to, 
the answer always comes, “ Studyin’.” 

New York City. 


Cuba Demands Reciprocity 


By General Emilio Nunez 


Civit GoveRNorR oF HAVANA 


EXT to the elections, which are 
scheduled for the coming spring, 
the subject in which the people of 


N 


Cuba are most deeply interested is reci- 


procity. Once the life dream of self- 
government has been realized, there will 
be less poetic but very practical consider- 
ations of finance and trade to absorb the 
attention of the makers of the new Cuba. 
The United States looms large in every 
prospect which they now outline. 


President Roosevelt has declared that > 


he will follow the policy of his predeces- 
sor in all its details. The last address 
made by President McKinley gave ex- 
pression to views which were welcomed 
warmly by Cuba. The establishment of 
reciprocal trade relations with other 
countries was almost foreshadowed in the 
promise which his words conveyed. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has done more than give 
mere utterance to his intention of follow- 
ing Mr. McKinley’s plans. He has said 
that from the standpoint of progress and 
practicability he is thoroughly convinced 
that reciprocity is the thing which condi- 
tions and the times demand. If, then, 
reciprocity is to be the policy of the 


United States, who can lay better claim 
to a share of its benefits than Cuba? 

The commercial interests of both coun- 
tries would largely gain by its institution ; 
the less material, but no less real, ties 
which should make the political propin- 
quity of the two as evident as their phys- 
ical, would be strengthened, and indi- 
vidual enterprise and national prosperity 
would be furthered to an encouraging de- 
gree. 

Beyond these important considerations 
much depends upon the action which the 
United States may take on the question 
during the next few months. It must be 
patent that Cuba’s prosperity cannot fail 
to be reflected, to some extent at least, in 
American markets and financial centers. 
And Cuba’s prosperity depends so much 
upon the granting of reciprocity that 
without it there is nothing short of .a 
temporary panic to look forward to. 

To-day the great hope of the island is 
the speedy reduction of duties on Cuban 
tobacco and sugar. A cut of 50 ner cent. 
is looked for. Its immediate effect will 
be the relief of a congested market. The 
energy of the planters has been sufficient 
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to overcome the havoc wrought during 
the Spanish War, and the soil gives 
promise of becoming more productive 
during the next few seasons than it has 
ever been before. But, unless there be 
a demand for the crops thus harvested, 
what does it signify? Already the out- 
put beyond the American continent is as 
great as can be expected, while the fun- 
damental law of commerce remains that 
the nation which sells to another shall be 
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a purchaser as well. The greater por- 
tion of Cuba’s purchases are made in the 
United States. In the extension of sales 
in the United States, therefore, are com- 
prised the island’s commercial expecta- 
tions. 

Selling more to the neighboring coun- 
try will mean buying more. If sugar 
and tobacco go into the United States in 
the quantities which would result from 
the reduced tariff, a direct reciprocal re- 
turn would at once manifest itself. 
There would be another development. 
The American consumers would be the 
- gainer. Sugar would sell for two, or at 
the most, three cents a pound. Cigars 
would be lessened in price, and bettered 
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in quality. There would be a general 
brisking up of trade. 

I have often been asked the question— 
one commonly put to Cuban cane grow- 
ers: “ How does the Sugar Trust view 
the proposition to cut in half the duty on 
sugar?” 

I answer, for myself and others; 
“ From what can be learned, with favor.” 

I am not’at all acquainted with the 
business affairs of the corporation, or 
with its policy, save in the broad sense 
that its aim is to increase its sales so far 
as possible, and to maintain the average 
of profits. But I do believe that the Trust 
agrees with the Cuban growers that the 
importation of more raw material, at a 
lower rate, would not only tend to an 
increase in the consumption of sugar, but 
would have absolutely no effect on the 
preservation of the profit standard. 

So far as the tobacco interests of the 
United States are concerned, economists 
largely agree that the open-door policy 
of trade can be nothing but beneficial. 
Those inclined to doubt need not rely 
solely on the theoretical demonstrations 
of figures. Let them consult, as I have 
done, the practical tobacco men of the 
United States—the growers, jobbers, im- 
porters, and manufacturers. The major- 
ity unite in the belief that the increased 
importation of Havana tobacco would 
lead to larger sales and bigger profits, 
while exerting absolutely no harmful in- 
fluence upon the domestic product. 
There are several reasons for their confi- 
dence. 

The cheapening of the Havana product 
would supply a better grade of filler for 
five-cent cigars, and would encourage 
their sales. On these, and the more ex- 
pensive cigar, any domestic wrappef 
would be good if the Havana filler were 
employed with little adulteration. This 
would lead to a greater demand than ever 
for Virginia, Connecticut and Pennsylva- 
nia tobacco. A Havana filled cigar with 
a domestic wrapper would be. far better, 
at the same price, or less, than the cigaf 
sold to-day with a Sumatra wrapper. 
This is the practical, business side of the 
proposition. 

In Cuba the cold, calculating way of 
looking at the condition is confined to the 
bankers and big exporters. The planters, 
‘large and small, the clerks, merchants, 
laborers, artisans—the people, in fact— 
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as a nation view reciprocity with the 
United States as an abstract thing that is 
ona par with their coveted independence. 
The less educated classes may not call it 
reciprocity. They know that it is a some- 
thing which will give Cuba the chance to 
grow, and themselves to live and prosper. 
But, high and low, they all look to the 
United States for the action which will 
assure to the country a real industrial and 
commercial future. 

Unless the barrier of a prohibitive 
tariff be removed by Congress, conditions 
here will undeniably become very dis- 
couraging. Labor in Cuba is well paid. 
Men demand and receive fair wages. 
The operation of a sugar plantation is ex- 
pensive in all its details. But, worse than 
this, the majority of planters owe heavy 
sums, and must struggle under the re- 
strictive burden of high interest. Money 
lenders are more than exacting in Cuba. 
The devastation created throughout the 
island by the Spanish war impoverished 
many formerly wealthy property owners. 
Capitalists who supplied them with the 
funds to rebuild and replant required 
extraordinary reimbursement. Nor could 
they, in most cases, justly be charged 
with extortion. Sugar cane is a risky in- 
vestment. It burns easily, and once a 
fire breaks out on a plantation it is almost 
impossible to check it. It will be seen 
that with these disadvantages to contend 
ae the planter has had a hard time 
of it. 

But this is not all. To grow sugar 
successfully a man must be wealthy, or 
be able to command great financial back- 
ing. The smaller sugar plantations rep- 
resent investments of half a million dol- 
larseach. The largest are valued at five 
millions. ‘To pay high interest on such 
principals requires the income from im- 
mense sales. If the cane growers cannot 
market their product they must reduce 
their operations to a degree which will 
effect a universal shrinkage of values. 

If reciprocity be not granted by the 
United States those who own much of 
the ground now growing sugar and to- 
bacco will be forced to turn to other 
crops. It is the fear that this radical 
change may have to be made that is to- 
day forcing the country toward a finan- 
cial crisis, 
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But with reciprocity money will pour 
into the country for the development of 
its natural resources, which are great— 
far greater, indeed, than the people of the 
United States imagine. Before the war, 
when the country:was in its highest state 
of cultivation, the annual production of 
sugar was one million tons. The re- 
moval of the tariff embargo will send the 
production, in five or six years, up to two 
million tons. By next year it will have 


progressed so far as to equal the highest 


output of former times of peace. All the 
other industries and natural resources of 
the country will keep pace in develop- 
ment. New opportunities for energy 
and capital will be opened, and an ex- 
traordinary period of activity and growth 
will be inaugurated. I do not think the 
view is too optimistic. If it is, the entire 
nation, practically, has fallen into error. 

It is the general opinion that, once 
started on its way, Cuba will become one 
of the wealthiest countries of the West- 
ern world. 

Much has been heard in Cuba and the 
United States for and against annexation. 
It is a subject which does not call for dis- 
cussion here. But I may say that, in fa- 
voring one phase of this policy, the people 
of Cuba are united as a man—the annex- 
ation of Cuba’s commercial interests to 
those of the United States would be 
hailed with entire satisfaction. 

Most of Cuba’s far-seeing men agree 
that reciprocity would be good—is neces- 
sary in fact; but that free trade would be 
better. The abolition of custom house 
restrictions of all sorts between the 
United States and Cuba is the ultimate 
hope of those who believe that mutual 
prosperity can thus best abide. They ar- 
gue that between the two countries there 
should be no greater barriers than those 
which exist between any two States of 
the American commonwealth. 

Let this superlative growth of reci- 
procity in its truest sense once be at- 
tained, Cuba will have little left to wish 
for. It will comprehend the complete 
scheme of regeneration that has been the 
nation’s dream, and it will mean the 
quickening of a long oppressed and dis- 
couraged people into a race revitalized 
and capable of transmitting fresh vigor 
to the veins of the Western world, 

Havana, Cusa, 





Women’s 


Problems 


By Miss. C. S. Parrish 


PRoFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN RANDOLPH-Macon Woman’s COLLEGE 


HERE is one great problem involv- 
ing a host of minor ones which 
women must, in the nature of 

things, help to solve. It is a mistake to 
call it motherhood. The complete prob- 
lem is parenthood and demands the 
soundest thought and best energies of 
both men and women. The relatively 
minor, but still most important, prob- 
lems of motherhood are so interwoven 
with those of fatherhood that the former 
cannot be solved satisfactorily without 
a parallel solution of the latter. It is a 
fatal mistake to assume that women, in 
dealing with the problems of parenthood, 
will need only the gentler virtues. Here 
men and women must meet on the same 
plane and work side by side. With all 


strength on the one side and all softness 
on the other evil and not good will be 
In contemplating 


the inevitable result. 
the union of mind and heart, the “ chaste 
bridals ” which, as our civilization de- 
velops, we hope will supersede the finan- 
cial partnerships and the legalized vice 
which now sometimes pass under the 
name of marriage, Tennyson sees as a 
necessary prerequisite that 


“ Thro the long years, liker must they grow.” 


He believes that the perfect union is not 
accomplished : 
“ Until, at last, she set herself to man, ° 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
The poet has well expressed a great 
truth, but music is not perfect if it is 
made up entirely of the softer strains. 
When a man’s life is capable of being 
expressed in noble words the music to 
which these words should be set is more 
like that found in the stirring arias of 
a grand oratorio than that of a senti- 
mental love song. For the distinctive 
duties of motherhood there is not a qual- 
ity which we find in any of the higher 
types of human individuality which will 
not make a woman so much the better 
prepared for her work. In view of the 
utter inefficiency of much of the mother- 


hood of to-day, we feel inclined perforce. 
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to the doctrine of a special providence 
when the average boy or girl escapes 
utter shipwreck. But the trouble does 
not lie in a too great progressiveness on 
the part of the mother. It is a well-known 
fact that the women whom we some- 
times hear called “ mannish ” by people 
unwilling or unable to discriminate be- 
tween womanly strength and efficiency 
and “‘ mannishness,” have made eminent- 
ly successful mothers. The unsuccessful 
ones are nearly always to be found 
among the ignorant, the ultra-feminine, 
the hysterical, the fashionable or the ex- 
tremely gentle ones—those who are too 
gentle to resist. There are transition 
periods in a child’s life when the pro- 
foundest knowledge, the keenest insight, 
the most unconquerable firmness, the 
most indomitable courage and persever- 
ance, as well as the most delicate sym- 
pathy, the noblest self-sacrifice and the 
most unwearied patience are all required 
on the part of the mother if she would 
make sure that the transition shall be 
into a higher life, instead of into a lower 
one. In the “storm and stress” period ofa 
boy’slifethe judiciousness of his mother’s 
treatment will probably be in inverse pro- 
portion to her “ emotionality,” but the 
lack of strong, helpful sympathy which 
is so-apt to go along with imperturbable 
sweetness will be no less hurtful. George 
Eliot wonders whether the Madonnas of 
Raphael with the blond faces and some- 
what stupid expression kept their placid- 
ity undisturbed when their strong limbed, 
strong willed boys got a little too old to 
do without clothes. She thinks they must 
have been given to feeble remonstrances, 
getting more and more feeble as they 
grew less and less effectual. One may 
well wonder now, in view of some of the 
advice our girls are having lavished upon 
them, whether the mother who has re- 
lied upon “ beauty, sympathy, winsome- 


-ness and soft, refined blandishments” 


will go on with her “ blandishments” 
when her young son begins to treat them 
with amused contempt, and whether the 
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accusing ghost of lost opportunities will 
not haunt her when he rushes madly 
down the quickly sloping path of vice. 

As mothers come to understand better 
and better the higher meanings of mar- 
riage, the function of the family in the 
promotion of righteousness, and the mis- 
sion of the home as a center whence shall 
emanate all pure and beautiful influences, 
they will probably do less and less hus- 
band-hunting for their daughters, and 
more and more intelligent and faithful 
work in the way of preparing them for 
the privileges and duties of wifehood and 
motherhood. They will teach them that 
nobility of soul is far more to be desired 
than “ winsomeness” of manner; that 
sincerity is a far more worthy trait than 
“coyness;” that self-control needs to be 
cultivated more than “ emotionality; ” 
that gentleness should be tempered by 
firmness, modesty by an abiding con- 
sciousness of personal worth, tenderness 
by personal dignity, and sweetness by 
zeal for righteousness. 

There are two methods of frightening 
women away from whatever we do not 
like to have them do, which have, so far, 
been successful for the most part. One 
is the statement that the Bible forbids 
it, the other the threat that men will not 
marry women who do that. Not long 
ago a distinguished professor in a theo- 
logical seminary, writing for a religious 
newspaper, gravely argued that women 
should not speak in public because Eve 
was first in the transgression. That 
Christ and his disciples taught “ chastity, 
modesty and charity ” for women is un- 
deniable. But that they sought to im- 
press the necessity for these virtues upon 
men also is equally true. That they 
meant to limit “feminine virtues” to 
these qualities is absurd. The women 
who followed Jesus to the cross, when all 
the male disciples except one had fled, 
must have had some courage. The 
early Christian women and girls who 
were torn in pieces by wild beasts before 
assembled multitudes in the Roman 
amphitheater, and the young women, 
who, standing with the symbols of the 
worship of Diana on one side and the 
executioner on the other, turned unhesi- 
tatingly to the latter, must have been 
animated by something more than “ chas- 
tity and modesty” or by “ gentleness, 
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sweetness and innocence” in their hour 
of trial. 

That men will not wish to marry a 
woman who follows a profession or who 
selects this or that profession is a state- 
ment somewhat more inclusive than the 
facts seem to warrant. Different men 
like different sorts of women, and the 
number of men who like strong rather 
than weak women is rapidly increasing. 
A very large majority of the women 
who have led in what is ordinarily termed 
the “ woman movement ”’ have been mar- 
ried. But, granting the truth of the 
statement, there would still be a question 
to settle. Instead of forbidding women 
the exercise of natural activities, the in- 
terests of society might be advanced by 
a more general and a better education of 
men. 

It is entirely beyond the scope of this 
article to make out or even suggest a 
complete list of the problems which 
women will help to solve. Many of them 
will, undoubtedly, relate to the home. 
But the family is a social unit and an im- 
portant factor in social progress. Hence 
it is certain that women must and will 
assist in the solution of certain social 
problems. They have worked and are 
working most efficiently, in spite of 
sporadic excesses and occasional mis- 
takes, with the great problem of intem- 
perance. Social purity is engaging their 
attention. In all educational reform, 
especially in such phases as concern the 
uplifting of the masses and the better 
treatment of little children, they are po- 
tent factors. Just what means they will 
need to use and will succeed in using for 
the furtherance of these and other enter- 
prises cannot now be posited without 
the sheerest dogmatism. There is one 
thing in this connection, however, which 
cannot be too much emphasized and that 
is the right of a woman in common with 
all other human beings to determine what 
problems she will undertake and what 
methods of solution she will use without 
undue regard to.the likes and dislikes of 
people not immediately concerned. If 
women are to retain their dignity of char- 
acter or their fitness to be wives and 
mothers of the better sort, they will re- 
sent the idea so often unblushingly ex- 
pressed that their main purpose in life 
should be to make themselves attractive 
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to men. if a woman can only be wise 
enough to hold herself as too sacred a 
thing to be lowered to suit the fancy of 
any man, she will do much toward the 
stimulation of a higher type of man- 
hood than is common—a type far too 
noble to demand that she shail dwarf and 
distort herself into the shape of an “ en- 
chantress.” It is, unquestionably, the 
duty of every human being to be as 
pleasing to others as is compatible with 
personal worth and dignity. A woman 
should not neglect this duty, but it is 
also her duty to actualize her highest 
potentialities, and if the effort to do so 
makes her displeasing to a few people 
whose tastes are in harmony with the 
ideals of life which prevailed before the 
“ rending of ancient bonds,” one might, 
while regretting the necessity of displeas- 
ing any one, yet question the moral right 
of the woman to give up an important 
work in order to become a mere source 
of pleasure to a few people, especially 
when the transformation necessary to 
make her pleasant to some would make 
her an object of contempt to others. 
There is a very real evil involved in 
some of the conceptions of a woman as a 
means to an end. In the higher ethical 
and religious teaching of the day there 
is nO more emphatic protest than that 
against the moral wrong which under- 
lies the “ artful caress,” the “ flattering 
attention,” “cajolery ” and all “ endear- 
ments’ not prompted by sincere affec- 
tion. A woman who consciously uses 
the sex instinct to attain her ends, who 
uses “soft blandishments” to- move a 
man to her purpose, however worthy this 
purpose might otherwise be, is making a 
dangerous approximation to the methods 
of women to whom neither modesty nor 
innocence could be imputed. The wom- 
an, who, in her social contact with 
men, has the difference of sex always in 
the foreground of consciousness deserves 
our compassion, and the man who asso- 
ciates with her needs it almost as much. 
One of the best results of the higher 
education of women is to free them from 
this consciousness and enable them to 
meet men upon an intellectual basis. 
Marriage is a problem in the solution 
of which women must assist, but the 
main question for them is not how to 
attract husbands, but how to fit them- 
selves for its responsibilities. A woman 
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may live honorably and happily out of 
wedlock. She cannot live honorably and 
happily in it if she enters it from un- 
worthy motives or accepts its privileges 
without the fulfilment of its duties, 
There is, perhaps, no mental attitude so 
destructive of all that is pure and woman- 
ly as that which sets a girl on edge with 
anxiety for the advent of a lover. The 
men and women who are contending 
so vigorously against ‘‘ mannishness ” 
would render girihood a far more valu- 
able service if they would turn their bat- 
teries for a while against the “ man- 
wardness ” which is so much more preva- 
lent than “mannishness.” The writer 
well remembers the time when, strug- 
gling with the frivolity and sexual tend- 
encies of a misguided girl under her 
care, she looked forward to the coming 
of an influential young minister, hoping 
and praying that he might give that par- 
ticular girl just the impulse she needed 
toward a higher life. He came and 
preached a sermon of solemn warning 
against “ mannishness,” of which not a 
trace could be found in any of his hear- 
ers. The poor, frivolous girl who had 
paused for a while in her career took 
heed, and in her care not to be “ man- 
nish,” returned to her very immodest 
devices for making herself attractive to 
men. Year after year commencement 
sermons are preached and addresses 
made before young women who never 
thought of being * mannish,” but who 
have thought much of blondining their 
hair, painting their faces, and making an 
immodest display of unclothed flesh; 
girls who are bartering their souls for 
admiration, who are burdening already 
overburdened fathers andadding other toil 
to the lives of toilworn mothers that they 
may obtain the dress which is to make 
them attractive; girls whose highest con- 
ception of education is that it will enable 
them to attract a wealthy husband; girls 
who are willing to undertake no serious 
study and who are absolutely innocent 
of any more earnest purpose than that of 
wearing finery and of getting married 
as quickly as possible. The speaker 
usually exhorts these girls to make them- 
selves attractive, assures them that mar- 
riage is indispensable for them and sol- 
emnly warns them against wanting to 
do “man’s work ” or being “ mannish” 
in any way. 
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When our girls have learned that their 
greatest attraction should be that of noble 
character, that their best adornment is 
that of good works, that their symmetri- 
cal development as individuals is far 
more important than increase of effemi- 
nacy, that for them, as for their brothers, 
the capability of self-support is neces- 
sary to self-respect, that God has given 
them no high intellectual potentiality 
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which they should not actualize, that 
marriage is the holiest or the foulest 
thing in the world according to their at- 
titude toward it, that motherhood, 
when efficient, is the crown of a woman’s 
existence, but when inefficient is her 
greatest disgrace, then they will be in a 
position to face the problems of life and 
prepare for their solution. 
LyNcHBuRG, VA. 


Oxford 


By an Undergraduate Who Knew Them There 


USKIN’S is a name to conjure with 

where men aim at an ideal form 

of society; and Sir Alfred Mil- 

ner has been chosen to cement the con- 

quered Transvaal to the English em- 
pire. 

] am not aware that the two men ever 
met. But an account of a slight episode 
of indirect contact between the two— 
and when you come to think of it, in- 
direct contact is much more frequent and 
pervading in its effect than direct con- 
tact—may not be uninteresting. 

When Ruskin was appointed Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford he had 
already entered on his career of a social 
reformer, and his coming aroused the 
interest not only of those who furnished 
their rooms esthetically and who read 
“Modern Painters,” but also of those 
who felt the desire for social betterment, 
then even more chaotic in its expression 
than now. 

Ruskin, coming to the ancient seat 
of learning with an inspiration derived 
from such widely different sources, did 
not wish his influence to effervesce in 
his public discourses, incomparably bril- 
liant tho they were, but placed much more 
importance on the school of art which 
he founded and endowed and on his 
informal contact with the younger mem- 
bers of the university. He adopted the 
university custom of giving breakfasts. 
The cook of Merton College furnished 
the traditional viands, toast and steaks, 
tea and marmalade, while, undimmed by 
these prosaic messes, Ruskin shone 
forth, brilliant, impulsive, revealing a 
whole world of wonder and of worship 


lying strangely athwart the usual ac- 
ceptation of things, clothing all in his 
own gracious subtilty of language. 

There was something too much of the 
love of paradox in him, something at 
times too much of the air of a daring 
child proposing a novel thesis to graver 
ears, to allow him to exercise the fullness 
of influence which a more authoritative 
manner would have given him. Ruskin 
talked, he did not preach. And much of 
his “ Fors Clavigera ” must be read with 
that suspension of final judgment which 
he himself claimed by a subtle innuendo 
in his most brilliant moments. 

Naturally enough, the men were in- 
quisitive as to Ruskin’s attitude toward 
machinery. They looked on his denun- 
ciations of it with an amused and skepti- 
cal wonder, and it did not conduce to a 
receptive attitude when they heard that 
he bore witness to his sincerity by driv- 
ing from London to Oxford, instead of 
making the journey by train. 

“Do you really mean, Mr. Ruskin, 
that you would try to do without ma- 
chinery?” asked one of his friends. 

Ruskin put down his cup of tea, and fix- 
ing his interlocutor, a boy with ruddy 
cheeks and light hair, who, in his clear 
eyes and vigorous frame, seemed to pos- 


‘sess the gift of perennial youth, said, 


taking him as a representative of the re- 
mote future and as one who would be 
living when all the rest of us had passed 
away: 

“T cannot explain it to you now or to 
any of those others here. But some day, 
when I have passed away and all those 
here after me, you will find in the city 
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you live in that everything which human 
hands and arms are able and willing 
to do of pushing, pulling, carrying, mak- 
ing and cleaning is done by machinery; 
then you will come clearly to understand 
what I have never yet been able to beat 
with any amount of verbal hammering 
into any of my friends’ heads—that as 
long as living breath engines and their 
glorious souls and muscles stand idle 
in the streets, to dig coal out of pits to 
drive dead steam engines is an absurdity, 
waste and wickedness, for which I am 
bankrupt in terms of contempt. So I 
will, more politely than is usual with 
prophets, end by saying, ‘ My brethren, 
these things ought not so to be.’ ” 

Then the men began to attack him 
from one point of view and another, and 
he went swimming off in his wonderful 
system of political economy, in which no 
one was subtle enough to grapple with 
him. 

At last some one said: “ Come, Mr. 
Ruskin, we know that everything that 
exists has its purpose. All this vast 
mass of machinery cannot simply be put 
on one side. To be practical, if you had 
full power to decree what was to be done, 
what would you do with it? What, for 
instance, would you do with the great 
ironclad rams?” 

“Why,” said Ruskin, “I should send 
them into the North Atlantic to break 
up the icebergs, to make the passage 
safe for sailing ships and to provide the 
material for cooling our drinks in the 
summer.” His deep set eyes scintillated. 
One saw the humorous pleasure he took 
in the thought of those colossal masses 
of machinery being sent on so meek a 
task. : 

“ But,” came the observation, “ma- 
chinery is necessary. Just as, when we 
learn a language, first of all the atten- 
tion is directed to the words; afterward 
the use of them becomes automatic, and 
the attention is set free for the thought 
to be expressed ; so in society, operations 
which once required intelligence and con- 
scious design are continually becoming 
matters of course, and are done by ma- 
chinery or by labor of the machine 
order.” 

“Tt is precisely the crime of looking 
on ordinary labor as merely mechanical 
* and thinking it insignificant and mean 
compared with the finding out of new 
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things that I fight against,” said Ruskin. 
“That is the root of many evils. The 
other day I was approaching the bridge 
at Abingdon—that wonderful bridge on 
whose absolutely beautiful lines Chau- 
cer’s eyes have rested with the same 
delight that yours may do to-day. Over 
the middle arch I saw a lad, a farmer’s - 
boy, leaning against the parapet and 
looking intently down. I wondered 
what beautiful plant or strange fern he 
was gazing at with such eager curiosity. 
As I approached him I thought that it 
must be a wild bird that he was watch- 
ing, for he suddenly darted from one side 
of the bridge to the other, and looked 
down as intently as before. When I 
came up to him I found that he had run 
from one side of the bridge to the other 
in order that, from both sides, on a boat 
that was passing below, he might spit. 
Now do you suppose that that plow- 
boy had ever been taught the dignity of 
his labor? The age has gone after the 
worship of false gods, and those that 
protect the home and man’s daily labor 
are abandoned, while devils creep in and 
pervert everything. Art brings the 
lesson that we need, for art is hand labor. 
If in this age art could immolate itself 
and no great work be produced, but the 
spirit of it come into our daily labor, it 
would have done a more noble work than 
in any other epoch. Every man, for his 
mental and physical health, ought habit- 
ually to perform some task of manual 
labor.” 

One of the men said: “ We find that 
true enough. In one way or another we 
all find that we have to take exercise. 
But we generally adopt some form of 
athletics.” 

“Tt would be better far,” said Ruskin, 
“if instead of the fashionable vanities of 
competitive gymnastics, you learned com- 
mon forge work, or to plane and saw 
well, so as to be able to put your hand 
to anything that is useful.” 

At Ruskin’s remarks several of the 
men warmed up and agreed that they 
took a very languid interest in athletics 
for their own parts. They liked to see 
their boat at the head of the river, but 
they themselves would very much prefer 
doing something with a useful purpose 
in it to rowing or cricket. 

One of those present ventured the as- 
sertion that there were a number of men 
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who would willingly devote a few hours 
a day to some form of manual labor, if 
they had the opportunity. 

Ruskin remarked that he had had no 
idea of how nearly their sentiments co- 
incided with his own, and he offered, if 
the men came forward, to find them 
something to do. 

One of the speakers took the somewhat 
fugitive proposal seriously. He spoke 
toseveralof his friends and they mustered 
about twenty men who were ready to em- 
ploy their spare time on some form of 
manual labor. 

Some of them felt a reaction against 
“competitive gymnastics,” which are 
the be-all and end-all of English public 
school boys. 
matter of economy as a matter of taste, 
disliked the expense and display of the 
drags to the cricket field and the boating 
establishments on the river. Several 
wished to protest in a personal way 
against the stamp of inferiority which 
any useful manual occupation was sup- 
posed to confer on the laborer. Others 
wanted to learn a useful proficiency in 
some kind of mechanical trade. 

The last were somewhat disappointed 
when Ruskin picked out a few cottages 
lying some rods from a ferry and pro- 
posed the task of connecting these dwell- 
ing to civilization by a good, solid mac- 
adamized road across the quagmire 
which separated them from the highway. 
A good old gardener of Ruskin’s, named 
Downs, came from Coniston to superin- 
tend the work. Pickaxes and shovels 
were bought and a beginning was made. 

The men who joined were not exactly 
scatter-brains, tho, as may be easily con- 
jectured, there were but few of any 
wide influence. Such men are generally 
absorbed in doing conspicuously well 
what the majority try to do to the best of 
their ability. 

Toynbee was one of the diggers ; more, 
I believe, because he saw no reason why 
he should not join than because he saw 
a reason for joining. He afterward 
found an occupation more to his liking 
in reanimating the moribund volunteer 
corps of the university. Every one 
whom he knew went drilling and man- 
ceuvring. The only occasion on which 
I saw him unrestrainedly angry was one 
day when I argued that an artist or a 
skillful doctor, or any one with a rare 


Others, not so much as a 
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degree of skill, ought not to expose him- 
self to the enemy’s bullets, but should 
contribute financially to his country’s de- 
fense, and let less valuable persons take 
their place in the fighting line. He said 
things in reply to my very rational argu- 
ments which were difficult to forgive. 

It became obvious to the participants 
in the road making project that some 
degree of ridicule was likely to attend 
their efforts, for at a university ridicule 
attends anything out of the way, and 
more especially such schemes as may be 
supposed to tend to indicate a possible 
assumption of a superiority of motive 
on the part of their adherents over the 
aims and objects of their fellows. The 
anticipation was not unfounded. The 
diggers were portrayed more or less 
ludicrously in the illustrated press. And 
the cottagers themselves compared them 
to a lot of hens pecking about in the 
mud. At this conjuncture some of the 
diggers thought that Toynbee’s friend, 
Alfred Milner, might be induced to join 
and give them the weight of his participa- 
tion. Now Alfred Milner might be 
taken for a typical pupil of Jowett’s. 

In America, where everything is con- 
ducted on so much larger a scale than in 
England, a college president is absorbed 
in his administrative duties. At Oxford, 
where there are dozens of presidents for 
the work which on American lines would 
be allotted to one, Jowett, with the di- 
rectness and simplicity of genius, created 
a new role for the supernumerous college 
president—the introduction of young 
men into life. 

On the one hand he possessed an ex- 
traordinarily wide acquaintance with men 
of affairs, and on the other he made a 
minute and careful study of the under- 
graduates of his college. 

The interviews, full of mutual reti- 
cences, to which he summoned his under- 
graduates, when he invited them indi- 
vidually to take wine with him after din- 
ner, have often been described. To one 
undergraduate, after a long period of 
silence, the master said, having sat blink- 
ing over the fire for the better part of 
an hour with that expression of his, partly 
like an owl, partly like a cherub, with the 
air of an English country gentleman 
over all, “ You had better go in for the 
geology prize,” in his shrill, quick voice. 

The undergraduate in question could 
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have asserted that he had not spoken a 
single word. But the master had tasted 
the silence, discerned that it was meta- 
physical and dilettante. By dilettante I 
mean that a man shapes his course by 
motives which in him are secondary and 
inefficient, instead of taking those which 
will drive him with energy. The under- 
graduate wanted to find out the princi- 
ples according to which the universe 
must be, and would have wished to put 
away any other motives save those of 
the pure love of truth. To be told to 
learn what men had observed about the 
surface of the earth for the sake of a re- 
ward, instead of discovering the prin- 
ciples of existence for no reward, came 
as a shock to him. But it was precisely 
the advice he would have done well to 
folow. The master had flavored his 
silence, found it metaphysical, and gave 
him advice, the appositeness of which 
needed the perspective of time to be fully 
realized. 

At another time he heard in gossip— 
the master was fond of gossip; he liked 
the winds and turns of human motive— 
that one of his most brilliant graduates 
had taken up his quarters over a stable 
in a mews near London, with the inten- 
tion, as near as Jowett’s informant had 
heard it, “ of hymning the eternal stars.” 
He had desired, perhaps, like Carlyle, to 
fathom the eternities and the immensi- 
ties, giving as little heed as possible to the 
wherewithal he should be fed and 
clothed. A few days later a white 
haired gentleman might have been seen 
delicately threading his way between the 
stable heaps and mounting to the loft of 
the hymner of the eternal stars. No 
record has been kept of the conversation 
which ensued. But it came about short- 
ly afterward that the ex-scholar was 
called to the parliamentary bar and was 
soon in the way of becoming a recipient 
of the by no means inconsiderable emolu- 
ments which fall to the share of the 
drafters of bills for companies and cor- 
porations. 

As Milner himself said, the secret of 
the master’s influence lay in his extraor- 
dinary worldly wisdom—not for himself. 

Now the master’s generalizations 
were mostly negative. It was only in 


a 9 cases that he was assertive. 


nd to sum up the effect of his teaching 
on the negative side, one may put down 
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the aphorism, “ Never call on the imagi- ° 
nation till you have got to the end of 
common sense; ditto with enthusiasm.” 
And in Milner was a man who, with 
no lack of imagination or of enthusiasm, 
certainly went by common sense and the 


‘commonplace to the very last limits where 


they would guide him before he called 
on either imagination or enthusiasm. 

He had but a scant appreciation of an 
uncalled for effort of the imagination. 
On one occasion he came into my room 
and my books happening to catch his 
eye, asked why I kept one of a couple of 
volumes upside down. “ Because,” I 
answered, “there is nothing in the sec- 
ond volume that there is not in the first, 
only in a different order.” He took down 
the volumes in question. “ Why, you 
have not cut them! ” he exclaimed, in a 
disgusted tone. No doubt many an 
Egyptian pasha has felt his plausible ex- 
planations collapse as did my pretentious 
reason for the disorder of my book shelf 
before Milner’s simple habit of reference 
to ascertainable facts. 

Two or three of those interested in 
the road making met Milner and ex- 
plained to him their somewhat divergent 
purposes. He listened with cordiality 
and expressed the opinion that the road 
was as well chosen a piece of work as any 
that they could hope to find for a begin- 
ning. It was in the open air, did not 
require any great degree of skill, and was 
not obviously useless. For his own part 
he politely, but decidedly, refused to join 
in it. 

“ You are afraid of being laughed at,” 
said one. 

“No,” he replied, “ that wouldn’t pre- 
vent me. But I have come here to read 
and I do not intend to let anything in- 
terfere with that. For my own part I 
find rowing more exhilarating than dig- 
ging. But,” he added, with the domi- 
nant air that came over him when he was 
roused, “the road making is all right. 
It’s a good thing, and when you have all 
left off I’ll go down and finish it.” 

The deputation retired in indigna- 
tion. 

At one time and another about forty 
men took part in the work at the ferry, 
cutting away the earth, putting down 
fagots for a basis in the slime, and 
wheeling the granite for the surface. 
Ruskin occasionally visited the scene of 
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labor. He idealized in trivial things as 
well as in great ones. A certain mathe- 
matical scholar had introduced among 
the severe furniture of his room a basket 
of living ferns of the kind women are 
supposed to admire. When the visitors 
in whose honor they had been obtained 
had left, he found himself inexpressibly 
annoyed by the absolute want of regular- 
ity, order, system, law, in the fronds and 
tendrils of these ferns. Their ill regu- 
lated vitality was too great for them to 
be simply thrown away, but at the same 
time he was unwilling to inflict them on 
any well regulated mind. In this di- 
lemma it struck him that they would 
be less incongruous amid the sloping 
walls, ill set corners, thatched roofs and 
general dilapidation of the cottages at 
the ferry than anywhere else. So there 
they were sent. Ruskin seeing them was 
at first delighted with the appreciation 
of the beautiful on the part of the owner 
of the cottage, and afterward, learning 
that they had been given her, grew quite 
warm toward the unknown donor, whom 
he supposed to be a participant of his zeal 
for beautifying the cottages of old Eng- 
land, idealizing thus the extreme weari- 
ness of the mathematician. 

The conversation of this mathema- 
tician, whose sole test of the beauty of 
an object was whether he could discern 
order and regularity in it, was not likely 
to be a source of pleasure to a fellow 
digger who found the expression of 
Botticelli’s virgins adorable, and the 
esthete in his turn was apt to be repel- 
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lant to the serious-minded socialist. In 
short, the body of men whom Ruskin had 
attracted together was too heterogeneous 
to be welded into any unity of spirit. 
First of all, those self interested mortals 
who had joined with the hope of learning 
a useful accomplishment became irregu- 
lar and dropped off. Then those who rev- 
eled in old prints and who cherished 
dubious masterpieces in the curtained re- 
cesses of their rooms came no more. 
Those who were attracted by the social 
aspect of the work remained longer, but 
even these became fewer and fewer. At 
last a single individual, looking for a 
companion of his labor, found no one 
ready to go with him. He was about to 
relinquish his purpose, when he recalled 
Milner’s words. . 

He went to his room and told him that 
the time had come for him to fufil his 
promise, for all the workers had aban- 
doned the road. Milner went down to 
the ferry, and together the two finished 
the road, thus saving Ruskin’s project 
from the fiasco of being completed by 
hired labor. 

Ruskin was concerned with ideals, 
many of them fallacious, many fugitive ; 
but some of them, after all, have a place 
in the broadening life of his country. 
Sir Alfred Milner, in his task of making 
the Transvaal content to share the life of 
England, instead of remaining in its iso- 
loted independence, may find it no detri- 
ment that he appreciated the ideas and 
even defended the vagary of a master 
like Ruskin. 


Predestination 


By Sophia A. Walker 


I would be wise in truth ; 
I’d hold the balanced mean 
Of rev’rence, nor careen 
Neath blasts of childish scorn 
For wisdom old when I was born! 


H EIGHO! Had I my youth 


By ordered little things 

I'd guard the hidden springs 

Of life-—the quiet hours, 

Nor be the thing that cowers 

To work haste-marred, that so 
Stings like the barb of hidden foe! 


I’d ask no larger field, - 

But till mine well to yield 

Its fullest tilth; and then, 

As deafened not by men, 

Nor roving in unrest, 

I’d hear an upward, new behest. 


Heigho! I'd not be I, 

But lost identity! 

Perchance Whom man reveres, 

Rebalancing the spheres, 

Would then put in the space 

Another failure in my place! 
New York Cry, 
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Ridgeway’s “Early Age of 
Greece.”* 
By J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR IN Brown UNIVERSITY. 


“So I have found my hero!” Dr. 
Schliemann is said to have exclaimed 
as the gold-masked mummy of his 
Agamemnon revisted the glimpses of 
the sun on the opening of the 
fourth grave in the Royal Cemetery at 
Mycene. When a little later the his- 
torian Freeman gazed upon the imperial 
skeleton, he said: “ The man is near of 
kin to us.” And now comes a Quarterly 
Reviewer with the startling declaration: 
“We are suddenly at home among the 
long-haired Achzeans because they are 
ourselves.” 

From the child-like faith of Schlie- 
mann to the robust and reasoned faith 
of Ridgeway ’tis a far cry: but the wheel 
has only come full circle and the old 
German delver and the Cambridge pro- 
fessor stand face to face. Only what a 
pity Schliemann never dreamed that (on 
his own theory) he was digging up as 
genuine Germans as himself! For he 
finished his course long before Ridgeway 
arrived with the epoch-making demon- 
strations which the reader may find 
worked out in the volume now under 
review. These are: (1) the so-called 
Mycenzan culture is the work of the 
Pelasgians; (2) the Homeric Achzans 
were red Celts from the German forests. 
Such are the main propositions, but there 
are corollaries hardly less surprising. 
Mr. Ridgeway’s Pelasgians speak good 
ZEolic, invent the hexameter, and in that 
speech and measure produce the Homer- 
ic poems. And, again, his Celto-Achz- 
ans, ousted from their Mycenzan estate, 
are indemnified by ousting in turn the 
Dorian and taking over the Dipylon cul- 
ture as their own. 

Stated thus bluntly, our author’s theses 
appear as wild as any quest of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel among the Redskins of 

* THE EARLY AGE oF Greece. By William Ridgeway, 
M.A., Disney Professor of Archeology in the University 
of Cambridge. etc Intwovolumes, VolumelI. Pp. xvi, 


648, with 154 illustrations, Cambridge: The University 
Press, © 9>1 5. 
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the new world; but he is not the man to 
blurt out his message. He may have 
jumped to his own conclusions, but it is 
by slow (even painfully slow) ap- 
proaches that he seeks to lure us to the 
same goal. The form is severely logical, 
indeed, and the adversary will not read- 
ily find the joints in his armor. As much 
can hardly be said of the arrangement of 
his chapters, for these first took shape 
as papers to be read before learned so- 
cieties, and in gathering them—after 
much elaboration, to be sure—into a vol- 
ume he has at times put the cart before 
the horse. For all that, the book is one 
of first-rate importance, and it clearly 
marks a new stage in Mycenzan studies. 
Let us look at the problems presented 
and the solutions now offered. 

When Schliemann startled the world 
with his brilliant discoveries at Mycene 
just a quarter century ago he was no less 
sure that he had disentombed Homer’s 
Achezan princes and with them the cun- 
ning work of their Achzan craftsmen 
than that he had uncovered “ Priam’s 
Treasure” at Troy two years earlier. 
He had broken into Homer’s world and 
found himself face to face with Homer’s 
Achzans. But other claimants of this 
unique treasure-trove came forward— 
Carian, Dorian, Phoenician, Hittite, even 
Goth and Byzantine, each by his eager 
and cock-sure advocate—until last of all, 
five years ago, before the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Ridgeway filed his brief for 
the Pelasgian. Most of these claimants 
were easily bowled over; and, as Ridge- 
way admits, “scholars are now prac- 
tically unanimous in regarding the civili- 
zation of the Mycenzan age as the prod- 
uct of that Achzean race, whose deathless 
glories are enshrined in the Iliad and 
the Odyssey.” Still, no one—not even 
Schliemann—could fail to note serious 
discrepancies between the actual culture 
revealed by Schliemann’s spade and the 
ideal culture of Homer’s Achzans; and 
with every advance of critical method in 
the study of the poems and of Mycenzan 
archeology these discrepancies have 
grewn more irritating. The time was 
ripe for a new harmony, and the Achzean 
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incumbent must show his tokens or get 
out. He must reconcile these glaring 
contradictions : 

(1) He burns his dead, whereas the 
Mycenzean buries the body intact. 

(2) He “uses iron for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of life,” whereas the My- 
cenean lives in an age of bronze and “is 
ignorant of the use of iron.” 

(3) He bears a round shield and 
wears breastplate and greaves of bronze, 
whereas the Mycenzean bears an oblong 
figure-8 shield and knows neither breast- 
plate nor greaves. 

(4) He fastens his garments with 
brooches, whereas the brooch is conspicu- 
ous by its total absence from the earlier 
Mycenzan deposits and only appears at 
the close of the Mycenzan age; and, per 
contra, 

(5) He is innocent of seal rings, 
whereas the Mycenzan revels in them. 

With all due allowance for over- 
statement (and in this digest I have ex- 
tenuated nothing of Ridgeway’s thor- 
oughness), these merely external misfits 
make a strong case; and, if our Achzan 
were seeking to prove an alibi on the 
strength of it, he would probably suc- 
‘ceed. As it is, if it fails to justify a judg- 
ment of ouster, it does warrant further 
proceedings to determine the true heir. 
In this quest, Mr. Ridgeway’s method 
is to canvass all regions revealing My- 
cenean remains and to sift the testimony 
of ancient writers regarding the races 
that occupied them. Obviously, the quest 
must begin “ in a region or regions where 
(1) Mycenzan remains are found in 
great abundance, and (2) where we can 
show from the Greek writers that no 
great number of separate races ever 
dwelt.” These conditions hold specially 
in Peloponnesus and Crete. Homer 
(Odyssey xix, 173-5) “ gives us a com- 
plete ethnology of Crete,” and some one 
of the five races named by him—Achze- 
ans, Eteocretes, Cydones, Dorians, Pelas- 
gians—must have produced the My- 
cenean remains found in that island. 
Two of them may be ruled out at once: 
Eteocretes and Cydones, unheard of else- 
where, could not have been the masters 
of the wide Mycenzan world; and three 
races (Achzans, Dorians, Pelasgians) 
are left in the field. Turning now to the 
Peloponnese (and T am here inverting 
Ridgeway’s order), we find it—as the 
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consensus of Greek writers attests— 
“mainly occupied by three races, two of 
whom (the Achzans and Dorians) came 
in successive waves;” while the third 
race is “found surviving in the Helots 
of Laconia and the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Arcadia. Who were these people?” 
The Pelasgians, to be sure, Mr. Ridge- 
way avows in the full courage of his con- 
viction “that a man may believe in the 
historical reality of the Pelasgi, and may 
with safety still be allowed to mix with 
his neighbors ”—as Niebuhr, Thirlwall, 
Grote and Ernst Curtius believed and 
were spared. Even those of us who have 
always taken the Pelasgian (Limited) 
seriously must feel the shock of this 
bold and sweeping equation ; but to deny 
that the Pelasgian was there—be it in the 
quality of Helot and under the pig-skin 
of the acorn-eating Arcadian or not—is 
to impeach a goodly array of ancient 
witnesses. 

Their testimony is summed up by 
Strabo (c. 221), who undertakes to prove 
out of the mouths of Homer, Hesiod, 
7Eschylus, Euripides, Ephorus, Anti- 
cleides, and the Atthidographers that 
“the Pelasgians were an ancient tribe 
holding a leading position all over 
Hellas,” and that they originated in Ar- 
cadia; and, indeed, Acusilaus in the sixth 
century and Herodotus in the fifth in- 
form us that “Greece was anciently 
called Pelasgia”—-a statement which 
Ephorus (quoted by Strabo) reaffirms 
of Peloponnesus. ~ 

Thus in Peloponnesus as in Crete we 
find three races, one of which “ must 
have been the creator of the Mycenzan 
remains ” in both regions; and, granting 
this, “there is a high probability that 
the same kind of remains, no matter 
where they are found, is the product of 
one of these three races.” Of these three 
claimants the Dorian comes latest. He 
holds the field in the classical age of 
Greece, while behind him stands the 
Achean remnant yet to flash out again 
in the Achzan League. “ Between Do- 
rian and Achzan then must be the first 
combat, whilst the Pelasgian waits in the 
dark background of Greek history as 
ephedros to fight the victor of the first 
bout.” 

The Dorian is easily downed; in the 
Mycenzan palestra, indeed, he never had 
a leg to stand on; and now comes the real 
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tug—the duel between the Achzan win- 
ner and the Pelasgian ephedros. And 
while they are stripping we may look at 
the rules of the game, as laid down by 
our author: 


“We want’a race 

(1). Who can be shown by Greek history 
and legend to have from the earliest period 
occupied the various localities in which 
Mycenzan remains have been found; 

‘“* (2). Whose civilization as set forth in the 
ancient writers coincides with that unveiled at 
Mycenez, or, at least, does not differ from it; 

“(3). Who used a form of pictographic 
writing in Crete, Attica and Peloponnesus 
similar to that in use on the so-called Hittite 
seals found in Asia Minor and to the Cyprian 
syllabary.” 


If, now, 


“ we find Mycenzan remains in any area which 
the unanimous witness of antiquity declares 
was never occupied by the one race, but was 
occupied by the other, the latter race has a 
superior claim. If we find this taking place 
not in one, but in two or more areas, the claim 
becomes irresistible.” 


And, again, 


“if the civilization of the Achzans, as ex- 
hibited by Homer, is found to differ materially 
from that of prehistoric Mycene, the latter 
must be regarded as belonging to the older 
race.’ 


With these measuring rods in hand, 
Mr. Ridgeway now makes the round of 
the Mycenzan world; wherever beehive 
tomb or buegelkanne or any other My- 
cenzan token has turned up, there he 
cites his ancient witnesses to prove the 
presence of the Pelasgian and (if God 


will) an Achzean alibi. This new 
periodos fills a chapter of 212 solid pages 
(“ Who were the Makers?”) and, of 
course, establishes the Pelasgian wher- 
ever he is wanted: in Argolis (at My- 
cenz, Tiryns, Nauplia, the Hereum and 
Midea, Epidaurus, Asine, Corinth) ; in 
Laconia, Messenia, Arcadia, Cephallenia, 
Attica, ZEgina, Calauria, Megaris, Pho- 
cis, Boeotia and-Thessaly ; in the Troad; 
in Scythia; in the islands of the A©gean ; 
in Rhodes, Crete and Cyprus; in Lycia; 
in Egypt and Libya; in Italy (Latium, 
Campania and Magna Grecia) and 
Sicily ; and, finally, in Sardinia. The out- 
come of thus confronting the widespread 
Mycenzan monuments with the tradi- 
tional evidence regarding the races oc- 
cupying the regions in question is to show 
that “whilst there is no tradition of an 
Achzan occupation of Attica and other 
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prominent seats of the Bronze Age cul- 
ture, in every instance we could point to 
legends which connected the monuments 
with the Pelasgians.” To this race, then, 
“must be ascribed the culture revealed 
at Mycenz and on similar sites.” 

Now there is nothing new in this Pelas- 
gian hunt: Niebuhr, for one, anticipated 
it early in the last century, and “ stand- 
ing at the goal ” of his sweeping survey, 
he declares: “It is not as a hypothesis, 
but with full historical conviction, that 
I say, there was a time when the Pelas- 
gians, then perhaps the most widely 
spread people in Europe, dwelt from the 
Po and the Arno to the Rhyndacus [in 
Mysia] ; only the continuous line of their 
possessions was broken in Thrace, so that 
the northern islands of the A®gean kept 
up the chain between the Tyrrhenians 
of Asia and the Pelasgian Argos ” (His- 
tory of Rome, i. 43). So much of our 
author’s work was cut out for him, had 
he chosen to draw on Niebuhr ; but it was 
left for Mr. Ridgeway alone to bring 
home to the ubiquitous Pelasgian and 
father upon him this waif of a long lost 
civilization. Granting that he has found 
the true heir and restored him to his 
magnificent heritage, then our author has 
achieved the most marvelous race- 
rehabilitation on record. 

What now of the evidence on which 
the vague and shadowy Pelasgian is 
raised to this proud and_ substantial 
estate? We cannot here cross-examine 
the whole array of witnesses or test link 
by link the “double chain of tradition 
and archeology” which Mr. Ridgeway 
has forged. But we must confess to a 
feeling that the legends, of which every 
little Greek community had a practically 
inexhaustible store, are taken too serious- 
ly and worked too hard. Out of their 
abundance and variety it would scarcely 
be safe to say that anything could not 
be proven. Grote had taken stock of 
Greek tradition pretty thoroughly when 
he declared: 


“Tf any man is inclined to call the unknown 
ante-Hellenic period by the name of Pelasgic, 
it is open to him to do so. ' But this is a name 
carrying with it no assured predicates, no way 
enlarging our insight into real history. . 
No attested facts are now present to us—nome 
were present to Herodotus and Thucydides 
even in their age—on which to build trust 


. worthy affirmations respecting the ante-Hel- 


lenic Pelasgians,” 
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That is as true as ever, unless the My- 
cenzan predicages are to be handed over 
to them, which is just the point at issue. 
Holm, rightly refusing to “ allow writers 
of the fifth century B. C. to rank as 
authorities for the twentieth or fif- 
teenth,” can find no proof that “a people 
called Pelasgians were ever of impor- 
tance in the earlier ages of Greece.” Pe- 
lasgians there were in Asia and Europe; 
but “ that most of the early Greeks were 
really called Pelasgians . . . is neither 
demonstrable nor even probable.” 

Very different are our author’s histor- 
ical canons. On the ground mainly of 
the unbroken succession of the priestly 
line of the Butadze he accepts Erechtheus 
as a real personage, and declares: 

“Thucydides then relied on no mere idle 


fables when he speaks of Cecrops, as 
well as Theseus, as historical personages.” 


And then, as if Butade and Iamide, 
with historical pedigrees ascending in 
both cases to Poseidon, were not a suffi- 
cient strain upon our faith, he offers 
(p. 154) as a parallel and “an ad- 
mirable proof of the unbroken tradition 
respecting priestly families ” the case of 
the Cohens, who enjoy a certain prece- 
dence in the synagog, which (he thinks) 
they could not have acquired at any time 
since the dispersion of the Jews. 
“Tt must therefore go back to the days be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. But there 
is good evidence that the priesthood had been 
hereditary from at least the time when the 
Hebrews conquered Canaan; thus the Cohens 
of to-day are the genuine descendants of a 
family that held the priesthood of Jehovah in 
the second millennium, B. C.” 
That affirmation takes a Gentile’s breath 
away, leaving barely enough to gasp, 
“Credat Judeus!” In contrast with 
the Cohens, who are even as the Smiths 
tor multitude, thus reading their quadri- 
millenial title clear as lineal descendants 
of Aaron, the Butads of Thucydides’ 
day are poor parvenues. But if our au- 
thor is to use the greater miracle in proof 
of the less, it should be because the for- 
mer is unquestioned; and yet, on refer- 
ring the matter to a most competent 
Jewish authority, we are assured that 
“there is not the slightest historical evidence 
of value to prove that Jewish families bearing 
the name of Cohen (or any of the variations 


of that name) are descendants of the old 
Jewish priesthood.” 


Whatever we may think of some Cohens 
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being possibly descended from the priests 
(Kohanim) of Maccabean times, it is a 
very different thing to trace all Cohens 
a thousand years further back and 
straight to Aaron’s loins. And it is just 
this burden Mr. Ridgeway lays on the 
little word “thus.” So he does again in 
this logical leap (p. 102) : 

“ The Herzum records must have existed for 
many generations before Hellanicus compiled 
his work in the fifth century B. C., and they 
would thus extend back to the days 
of Proetus of Tiryns.” 

We do not deny that the Pelasgians 
were all that our author’s fancy paints 
them, and we would be the first to give 
them the glad hand. But, considering 
the quality of the witnesses and the 
method of the counsel, we must for the 
present bring in the Scotch verdict— 
Not proven. 

And now, briefly, for the Achzan. 
With the Pelasgian bulking big enough 
to fill the whole foreground of Greek 
history, provision must, of course, be 
made for the poor fellow who has been 
in chancery “for his country and his 
property to boot” (as an Athenian 
pleader would put it) and has lost both. 
As already intimated, our author has 
found him a new fatherland in the Ger- 
man forests. Strangely enough, it is a 
cattle trail that leads us back to the old 
home—ours as well as his. For, whereas 
in Mycenzan art the cow with the 
crumpled horn has the byre to herself, 
the Achzan of Homer keeps straight- 
horned kine as well. These are the 
shorthorns of the Swiss Lake dwellings, 
whose “ descendants still survive in the 
mountains of that country; ” and, as they 
first appear with the Achzans—that is, 
to be sure, “the result of a downward 
movement from the Alps of peoples who 
brought with them into Greece their own 
breed of cattle.” 

Of course, the shorthorn argument is 
“ subsidiary ”’—only the first scent, so 
to speak; and, after just indicating it, 
the author sets out on his quest of an 
actual culture which shall tally with the 
Achzan as pictured in Homer. Wanted, 
an Iron Age people, whose graves 
“disclose the practice of cremation, round 
shields with bosses, helmets and greaves of 
bronze, brooches for fastening on the gar- 
ments, beads of amber and blue glass, but no 


engraved gems, nor any sign of advanced 
skill in painting and pottery.” 
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That is a definite aim; but, instead of 
going straight to the point, we are again 
treated to a long course of myth, legend 
and tradition (seventy pages of it), as 
tending to establish a high probability 
“that it was from the head of the Adri- 
atic and from the great fair-haired com- 
munities of central Europe that the 
Homeric Achzans made their way.” 
For example, the Lestrygones in the 
Land of the Midnight Sun and the sun- 
less Cimmerians of the Odyssey are but 
Achzan reminiscences of their own far 
northern habitat; and Herakles’ quest of 
the Hind with the Golden Horns (a rein- 
deer, to be sure) has a like flavor, tho 
the mighty hunter is himself a Pelas- 
gian. The southward movements of the 
Keltoi, as the ancients designated “all 
the fair-haired people of upper Europe,” 
are reviewed at large and more to the 
purpose. 

For it is on the very ground where 
these Northmen usually comeinto our ken 
that we find a prehistoric culture tally- 
ing point by point with the Homeric 
Achean’s. ‘“‘In the heart of the Aus- 


trian Alps, in the ancient land of the 
Taurisci, lies the little lake of Hallstatt,” 


near which during 1847-1864 some 1,000 
graves of the late Bronze and early Iron 
ages were opened and over 6,000 objects 
obtained, including “bronze helmets, 
bronze concave plates for breastplates, 
girdles, arrowheads, iron swords, iron 
spears and lances,” together with bosses 
of shields so disposed as to indicate that 
the shield was circular. “The equip- 
ment of the warriors coincides with that 
of the Achzans of Homer” in every 
point but one; no greaves are found at 
Hallstatt. But at Glasinatz, in Bosnia, 
several examples have turned up—in one 
instance the greaves of beaten bronze 
still adhering to the leg bones. Brooches 
and beads of amber and blue glass 
abound. At Hallstatt 525 of the graves 
contained unburned skeletons, in 455 the 
dead had been burned; at Glasinatz in- 
humation led cremation by two to one— 
the former assumed to be of the older 
Illyrian stock, the latter Celtic. 


“The characteristic objects of the Hallstatt 
culture were almost always found in graves 
containing the cremated remains of the dead. 
But cremation was one of the distinctive char- 
acteristics of the Achzans of Homer.” 


By tracing this culture through Styria; 
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Carniola, Bosnia to Epirus, whence the 


Achean has already been traced into 
Peloponnesus, our author now closes 
the circuit of his Kelto-Achzan. All we 
now require is to find traces of the same 
culture on the soil of Greece, and Dodona 
(Herodotus’ threshold of Greece) af- 
fords the missing link. It is the minia- 
ture ax of the peculiar Hallstatt type— 
probably used in both places as token 
money; and, with this little token, “ the 
bridge between the land of the Celts and 
Greece itself is now complete.” To sum 
it all up: 

“The warrior of Glasinatz worea 

helmet exactly corresponding to that of the 
Homeric Achzan; he carried a round shield 
with a large central boss; he wore a haubeck, 
sometimes formed by hollow plates of bronze, 
sometimes by a number of studs stitched on to 
a leathern tunic; he protected his legs by 
greaves of sheet bronze.” 
He wielded a long spear shod witha 
butt-piece, like Homer’s eA+xéoxuov ym, 
carried several javelins; wore a large 
bronze or iron sword with a grip one 
half larger than the old swords of My- 
cenz, as became the giants of the North; 
employed single and double axes; and 
on occasion sported a bronze belt, like 
Menelaus’ “avaiodog Coormp and he drove 
a chariot with eight-spoked wheels. He, 
as well as his dames and damsels, wore 
linen chiton and woolen chlaina, which 
they fastened with brooches; and the 
brooches sometimestook the shape of ani- 
mals (horses or dogs), recalling Odys 
seus’ brooch in the form of a dog throt- 
tling a fawn; while their ornaments wert 
confined to gold and bronze, with amber 
and blue glass beads—engraved gems be 
ing quite unknown to them. 

Not content with bringing out these 
cumulative coincidences, of which it may 
be said in passing the evidence is some- 
times very meager, Mr. Ridgeway pt 
ceeds to meet the objection that all thes 
“distinctive features of the Hallstatt area 
have traveled upward from Greece, It- 
stead of descending into that country. 
In successive chapters he takes up the 
Round Shield; Inhumation, Cremation, 
and the Soul; the Brooch; and Iron— 
thus seeking laboriously to establish the 
priority of Hallstatt over the A®geat 
area in all the inventions and custom’ 
concerned. Cremation (he concludes) 
must have originated in a well-wood 
region; and Central Europe is a county 
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of vast forests. (In this connection we 
are reminded “that the Homeric 
Acheans always roasted their meat, a 
fact which in itself is sufficient to show 
that they had long dwelt in well-wooded 
countries.” Query: Was their discovery 
of roast beef of a piece with the Chinese 
discovery of roast pig?) The fashion 
of the shield is derived from central 
Europe, tho its “technic discloses the 
native Mycenzan craftsman employing 
for his Achzean lords the method seen in 
the Mycenzean daggers.” So the brooch 
is found to be “ not indigenous in the 
gean, but evolved in central or upper 
Europe;” and the beginnings of iron 
work are traced in the same direction. 
Thus round shield, cremation, brooch, 
use of iron— . 
“all have decended into Greece from central 
Europe; but as they all appear in Greece along 
with the Achzans, it follows that the fair- 
haired Acheans had come from that region, 
the home of the xanthochrous races.” 

The Achzean has arrived, then, our 
own kith and kin—no remote Aryan 
cousin, but our cousin German! We 


cannot (with Mr. Ridgeway) follow him -: 


further as he masters the fair southern 
land, adopts the tongue of his new sub- 
jects (Chapter X on “ The Homeric Dia- 
lect” is a rare plum for the philologist), 
and retains their minstrels to “ sing the 
praises of their new lords not in Achzan 
speech, but in their old language, which 
was becoming that of the newcomers.” 
Hence Iliad and Odyssey arise on the 
Greek mainland, not later than 1000 B. C. 
—“both the language and the meter 
. .. being that of the older race, who 
were conquered by the Achzans.” 

This Pelasgo-Atolic theory of the 
poems is indeed fascinating, but we must 
wait for more light from the tablets of 
Knossos. Meantime we recall Pelas- 
gian Proetus’ letter to his royal Lycian 
father-in-law—written within an hour’s 
walk of Nauplia, where Pelasgian Pala- 
medes invented writing; and we know 
that “ Arcadian (in the inner keep of 
the Pelasgian race) and her daughter 
Cypriote have, of all Greek dialects, by 
far the greatest number of Homeric 
words and forms.” 

Our author’s bewildering reconstruc- 
tions may throw new light on many an 
old story. Thus Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus wed daughters of the old Pelasgic 


-nal solutions. 
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dynasty: hence Clytemnzstra’s ven- 
geance is ethnic and (as the Trojans are 
Pelasgi) Helen only runs away from her 
conqueror with her cousin! Again, the 
radiant palace of Helen is her father’s, 
and thus Pelasgian; whereas Odysseus 
has to rear his own Achzan pile, and his 
olive-tree bed-chamber may be a remi- 
niscence of the wigwams built round big 
trees in which certain North European 
tribes once wintered. 

Mr. Ridgeway has broken new ground 
and given a new direction to Mycenzan 
studies. He has grappled with great 
problems and labored out bold and origi- 
If these are not final it is 
because of still hidden factors which may 
or may not yet come to light. His work 
is in the nature of the case speculative 
and tentative, but none the less valuable. 
For it puts a new emphasis on the human 
side of archeological research and goes 
further than any preceding attempt to 
bridge the gap between the Mycenzan 
world and the familiar world of Homer. 
In this view, we must keenly regret Mr. 
Ridgeway’s woful disregard of literary 
form. With the like grasp of subject 
matter, Arthur Evans, or Percy Gardner, 
or Sir Richard Jebb would have written 
a book which one could not choose but 
read; no one, save the most devoted 
archeologist, could wade through the 
book as it is. If our historical writers 
deserved the dressing down Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams has recently adminis- 
tered, certainly our Grecians (and Mr. 
Ridgeway is primarily a Grecian) ought 
to keep their sweetness and light on 
speaking terms when they address the 
public. Once (page 397) in this ponder- 
ous volume we catch the charm of style, 
a sudden bugle note on the hot and dusty 
march; and we would fain hail it as an 
omen of better literary workmanship in 
the forthcoming second volume, which is 
to deal chiefly with institutions and re- 
ligion. 

st 

WALL AND WATER . GARDENS. 
Country Life Library. 
JeRyll. Rubricated Title Page. Illus- 
trated. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.75.) This handsome book is 
intended as a guide to amateurs in a 
specified portion only of horticulture. 
Simple but pleasing ways of introducing 
certain of the many charming forms of 


The 
By Gertrude 
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the mountain flora, and of bringing cer- 
tain marsh and water plants into gar- 
dens, is the object of the work. It is soon 
evident as one reads that the making of 
a garden is not so simple a matter as 
might be supposed. And, moreover, 
when the gardener is restricted in his 
choice to a limited class of plants his 
difficulties are increased, and he is glad 
to get just such a manual as the present 
volume. The treatment of the dry- 
walled terrace garden is first considered 
by Miss Jekyll, and its possibilities set 
forth. Then follow chapters on the in- 
finite variety of rock forms that may be 
laid out, and on the treatment of aquatic 
plants. . The variety of gardens pre- 
sented for consideration is large and to 
the general reader almost bewildering. 
He must occasionally shut his eyes and 
not look further. It is also clear that 
there are times when art can add noth- 
ing to nature, in gardens; even a touch 
would sometimes be a profanation, as is 
strikingly set forth in the illustration 
facing page 65. Lists of plants that are 
particularly desirable for various reasons 


are given throughout the book, and these’ ~ 


will serve admirably to guide the ama- 
teur gardener in his early work. The 
volume is especially adapted for English 
use, but as much that applies horticul- 
turally to England is likewise applicable 
to the United States, the book will be 
welcome to any one interested in garden- 
ing and in garden making. 
& 
IRISH PASTORALS. 
lock. (New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. $1.50.) Here is another evidence 
of what might be called a revival in Irish 
literature. The book smacks very strong- 
ly of the soil, as might be expected of a 
series of sketches entitled “The Plant- 
ers,” “The Turf Cutters,” “ The Mow- 
ers,” “ The Haymakers,” “The Reapers,” 
and “ The Diggers.” One is inclined to 
question whether this be not an artificial 
method of designating incidents in which 
the same characters are repeated. The 
author shrinks so little from the coarse 
and crude that the reader is occasionally 
forced to do so. Perhaps the perfection 
with which Miss Crottie’s “ Neighbors ” 
portrays Irish character makes us hard 
to please, and tempts to invidious com- 
‘parisons... Hers, too, was a book of peas- 
ant life, but it left us with an impression 
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of the individuals, rather than of their 
environment chiefly. We joyed and sor- 
rowed with them, keenly relishing their 
humor and sharing their triumph in ex- 
tracting a little comfort even from the 
most sad-colored existence. We should 
feel a profound sympathy for these hap- 
less creatures of Mr. Bullock’s book, born 
to wrestle with harsh winds and a stub- 
born soil, to be fed with potatoes and 
buttermilk, or to starve for the lack of 
them, could we but realize them as living 
persons a little more perfectly. “ Spotty ” 
is the most vivid of all. The picture of 
the farmer sitting in the ring of lantern 
light watching the agony of his favorite 
heifer, whom he will not leave to die 
alone, is one of unusual power and 
pathos. 
& 


Our Lapy Vanity. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) This is a fine, strong story, 
manifestly not the work of a novice. One 
feels that the author has real insight into 
human nature, and is also acquainted 
with the idiosyncrasies of these particular 
specimens—a circle of New Yorkers who 
conceive of the universe as having been 
created for their set especially, and inci- 
dentally for others. Joan Milbank has 
been striving for years, according to her 
own confession, for “ society supremacy 
and a good marriage.” Her creed is a 
simple one. That which she desires is 
good. The cup she does not wish*to 
drain she can dash down. But the prob- 
lem of happiness becomes perplexed—de- 
spite the simplicity of such a creed— 
when one’s desire is inclined to an object 
that belongs rightly to another—one’s 
sister. The contrast between Joan, who 
lives for herself, and Gwen, who lives for 
Joan, is indicated with great art. Joan 
has achieved her “ success” at last, but 
at a cost that she dares not stop to con- 
sider. She finds no escape from the con- 
sciousness of having done a wrong,—not 
even in suspecting others of having 
wronged her,—and the weapon that she 
uses in retaliation is a two-edged sword. 
The fluttering consternation of the aris- 
tocratic family circle at sight of a scanda- 
lous paragraph concerning her is comical 


in the extreme. It is only bluff old Ezra 
“Kidder, the father-in-law, who has hard 


sense enough to cope with the situation. 
And for the first time in her life~Joan 
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feels her puny will snapped asunder be- 
fore some nameless Titanic force. So she 
drains the cup of trembling, and there is 
another cup waiting for her lips that may 
not be dashed down. 


& 


Witpersmoor. By C. L. Antrobus. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) The contrast between the winter 
desert of frozen moorland, shrouded in 
fog, where the scene of this story is laid, 
and the bright green world of a fairy 
spring, in which we meet the people of 
“Quality Corner,” a recent novel by the 
same author, is sharp and distinct. The 
author has made a study of Macbeth’s 
theory of remorse, so that it has become 
a part of her mental furnishing. She 
dips like a sorry demon into the very 
depths of Shakespeare’s hell and comes 
up with fiery serpents squirming in each 
hand. Then, by way of contrast, she 


dashes the clouds from her sky, sets all 
the stars to shining like pin points of an 
invisible glory, lights a candle in every 
cottage window, and fills the crisp winter 
evening with a thousand cheerful sounds. 
But the difficulty is that she never cre- 


ates men great enough to take the Mac- 
bethian part which she assigns to them. 
She works heroically, but like a man too 
small for the task she sets out to accom- 
plish, her conceptions are beyond her ca- 
pacity to deliver. In this particular story 
she is-dominated by the quagmire of her 
own imagination far into the concluding 
chapters, when suddenly she gathers her- 
self together, calls upon God, and ascends 
out of the very depths like an angel who 
has suddenly escaped from the dark 
depths of a human heart. But the tran- 
sition from the ignoble to the noble in 
the hero is too sudden. Our expectations 
of him are not turned in that direction, 
and we mistrust his capacity for so fine 
a sacrifice. But Mrs. Antrobus is able 
to stretch herself, and we predict still 
better things of her. The scenery in 
Wildersmoor is not so good, but the plot 
is better than in “ Quality Corner.” 


& 


Tue InHERIToRS. By Joseph Conrad 


and Ford M. Hueffer. (New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50.) The 
mysterious heroine of this novel, the 
Scenes of which are located in London 
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and Paris, professes to come from the 
“Fourth Dimension,” -a nightmare re- 
gion the overflow from which find their 
way to this earth as “ superseders.” And 
they not only contemplate the overthrow 
of the present moral structure of society, 
but are supposed actually to succeed in 
establishing a new order in which there 
is diabolical shrewdness without honor, 
seduction without love, and where treach- 
ery takes the place of fidelity. The effect 
is sO monstrous that the hero, who is one 
of the principal victims of the scheme, 
appears to walk like a somnambulist 
through the story, quaking with terror 
and seeing his awful destiny, yet still 
unable to escape his doom. As a matter 
of fact the political and financial fraud 
with which so much destruction’ is 
wrought is too small and insignificant to 
be commensurate with the disastrous re- 
sults demanded by the “ superseders.” 
The combined imagination of the two 
authors has created an ingenious farce 
which is too gruesome indeed to suggest 
comedy, but falls far short of the huge 


and bloody shoulders of real tragedy. 


a 


AcuInaLpo. A Narrative of Filipino 
Ambitions. By Edwin Wildman. (Bos- 
ton: Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.20 net.) 
This is an excellent record of Filipino 
history from the insurrection of 1896 to 
the submission of Aguinaldo to the 
United States Government. It is writ- 
ten by a man who knows the country 
and the people and who furthermore 
knows how to relate his information and 
his impressions clearly and entertaining- 
ly. The author has his own point of 
view, upholds stanchly the mission of 
the United States in the islands; but 
his treatment of all questions and hap- 
penings is judicial and fair. In his own 
words, he is “ full of sympathy for the 
vanquished, impartial toward the victors, 
and unprejudiced by racial conditions, 
political considerations or personal am- 
bitions.” The sketch of Aguinaldo’s 
character is well drawn and carries con- 
viction with it. The former dictator is 
neither the ignorant charlatan and self- 
seeking demagog which some\’ have 
pictured him, nor the Washingtonian 
figure he is represented to be in Brook- 
line and Springfield, Mass. “ Aguinaldo 
is wise among his people; ignorant 
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among Europeans. He is not a Napoleon 
or a Washington; neither is he a Tecum- 
seh ora Sitting Bull. His name suggests 
no metaphor.” As to the much-bruited 
pledges of alliance given to Aguinaldo 
by Consul-General Rounsevelle Wild- 
man and Admiral Dewey, these are dis- 
posed of by the declaration that only one 
pledge was given, and that was by Agui- 
naldo, who promised faithfully that if 
he were returned to the islands he 
‘would hold himself absolutely under 
the orders of the American commanders 
should they so desire.”’ It is unfortunate 
that the book is marred by a number of 
errors, some of them in spelling and a 
number in dates. 


A New Greex History. By Evelyn 
S. Shuckburgh. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. $1.10.) Of making new his- 
tories of Greece there would seem to be 
no end, and here is one with a happy 
title. 1f it recalls John Richard Green’s 
brilliant work in another field, it is not 
like that of an epoch-maker. It is simply 
one more fairly good telling of the great 
storvy—far less readable than Oman, by 
no means so critical and pedagogically 
excellent as Botsford. Of a new Greek 
history we may fairly demand some seri- 
ous account of the Greek foretime on 
which recent archeological research has 
thrown a flood of light; but, quite ignor- 
ing this, Mr. Shuckburgh tells us: 
“ Greek history must begin with Homer.” 
Of this historian, as a translator of Poly- 
bius, we had a right to expect a strong 
handling of the later phases of the his- 
tory, particularly of the A®tolian and 
Achzan Leagues. In this we are dis- 
appointed. The writer’s conservatism 
makes him adhere to 612 B. C. as Cylon’s 
date against the new light of Aristotle’s 
Ath, Pol.; and he sends Simonides (in- 
stead of his nephew Bacchylides) into 
Peloponnesus as an exile. 


& 


Forest Fotx. By James Prior. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) The 
scene of this story is Sherwood Forest, 
England, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the British peasant- 


ry was making its last stand against - 


steam and machinery. And it is a tale 


of stirring interest, full of midnight ad-— 


ventures, rude intrigues, and with a little 
Puck dabbling love down indiscriminate- 
ly upon any heart he happens to fancy, 
The hero comes from “somewhere 
up’ards ” and shows it in his gentle man- 
ner. He rides into the story from a long 
journey and finds the heroine in the 
first chapter, a fierce little torchlight soul, 
who flares up anywhere afterward, night 
or day, stinging the page with her ran- 
corous wit, always dauntless and always 
right,—the mettlesome kind of woman 
whom a common man passes with a 
glance, but who invariably appeals to the 
warrior spirit of the higher type and 
stirs within him the desire for a mate of 
his own kind, a creature of fire and blood, 
heroically unconscious of her absurdities, 
stepping lightly up through all conditions 
and making for herself a right of way 
into his heart of hearts. We have read 
few tales lately that were better told or 
more sweetly finished. 


& 
THE Mysterious Burcrar. _ By 


George E. Walsh. (New York: F. M. 
Buckles & Co.) The hero of this inter- 


esting story has the glamour of a noble 


ancestry behind him, and is himself an 
elegant young man with a cold, white 
face and a frosty manner. But while 
under the hypnotic influence of a French 
doctor he commits the most vulgarly 
commonplace burglaries in the orthodox 
burglar fashion. The book is a sort of 
mechanical exposition of the “ Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” theory. The author 
shows ingenuity rather than genius, and 
a facility of expression without the pow- 
er to create and vitalize. His characters 
move through the darkness of the ex- 
traordinary number of nights recorded in 
the tale like marionettes,as if they hadthe 
predestination of a mathematical hypno- 
tism to contend with. ‘Thus the miracles 
of the “ graft” are worked out too auto- 
matically to excite admiration ; while the 
rogues lack that dexterity of wickedness 
which makes the study of such charac- 
ters so interesting to the average reader. 


. Evidently Mr. Walsh is an honest man 


who can theorize concerning the effects 
of a criminal influence more easily than 
he can enter into the consciousness of 
thieves, else these latter would not turn 
out to be such blameless gentlemen as he 
represents them to be. 
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Literary Notes trated with equal care and bring to light ob- 
jects in gold, silver, bronze, stone and earthen- 
Mr. J. H. SuorrHouse, whose “John ware used in religious rites by the native races 
Inglesaunt ” opened a new field in fiction, is before the discovery of America. The star- 
seriously ill. He suffers severely from muscu- tling resemblance in some of these images to the 
lar rheumatism and from an internal trouble. attitude under which the naked Oriental 
Mr. Shorthouse is sixty-seven. Mace oe eee was represented, holding her 
: ts, illustrates not any community of ori- 
....The unpublished MSS. of the Goncourt a : 
: : : gin, but the fact that the same simple conven- 
Brothers, snemage 4 their conreggonttencs ae tions naturally occur to the most whiely sepa - 
recto a Biblionsque” Nationale. "They rated barbarous people. 
ie not to be opened for twenty years. & 


....We have heard this story of Mr. George 
Lynch’s new book on the China War. Long- Pebbles 
mans, Green & Co., the Pag and eames PROSTRATED. 
publishers, asked the author for a inese First Fly: “Come quick, mother! Sis- 
motto to be imprinted on the cover; whereon ter has rel drinking ae of that poison 
he wrote out for them the characters which they tried to fool us with.” Second Fly: 


are good Chinese for sending “the foreign «Gh! Where is she?” “She’s on the ceil- 
devils” to perdition, and the motto appears ing in a dead faint.’—Life. 


on the book and looks very innocent. 

....The porter at an Arkansas railroad 
eating house began to ring a large gong when 
the train stopped. The porter had heard some 
forcible expressions as to the quality of the 
food from those who had eaten on previous 
occasions. He kept on ringing, and, as you 
know, a gong is worse than a church bell to 
set a dog howling, and this gong was working 
with telling effect on a lean, lank hound stand- 
ing on the platform. The porter stopped long 
enough to say, “ What you howling for, dawg, 

- you don’t have to eat here.”—Current Anec- 
.... There is a newspaper of Buenos Ayres, dotes. 
La Prensa, which is printed in a palace bor- 


.ct.We have received Moody’s “ Manual of 
Corporation Securities” for 1901. The new 
issue contains over 400 pages more than the 
1900 edition, and not only covers the indus- 
trial investment fiefd, but also embraces sec- 
tions devoted to reports on practically all the 
important gas, electric light, street railway 
and steam roalroad corporations of the coun- 
try. These improvements increase the scope 
of the “ Manual” materially and make it a 
more valuable reference book to investors. 


rowed from “The Arabian Nights.” In the ...-Charles Frederick Goss, author of the 


Redemption of David Carson, told the two 
following stories recently: A young man with 
an impediment in his speech went to a stam- 
merer’s institute and asked for a course of 
treatment. The professor, with an eye on the 
main chance, asked him if he wanted a full or 
a partial course. “A p-p-par-t-t-ial course,” 
was the reply. “How much of a partial 
course,” was the reply. (Readers may supply 
the stuttering; we are short of dashes; but 
....Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has come this was his reply): “I want enough of a 
to the rescue of old General Braddock, whom partial course so that when I go to the florist’s 
we have always used as a mere foil to make and ask for a c-c-c-chrys-s-s-an-the- (whistle 
our Washington’s virtues “ stick fiery off.” here) mum, that the blamed thing won’t wilt 
We quote from Mr. Brady’s new book, “Co- before he finds out what I want.”—Current 
a Fights and Fighters 4 * he rg hi Anecdotes. 
eats like defeat, and poor Braddock has been ..An amusing story is told of Queen Wil- 
overwhelmed with unmerited censure, his char-  jejmina when she was quite a little child. Her 
acter and career made the subject of heartless : : ° 
: Sepa * majesty was not allowed to share dinner with 
Jest, his misfortune emphasized by undeserved the eider members of the royal household, 
ramp a Bg csayp eear ty ae aa but was permitted to make her appearance 
which seusa, anaes —- polls totally 2¢ dessert and place herself beside some par- 
lect sine ot* y Y ticular favorite. One day she sat by a courtly 
sight of. old general, and after eating some fruit the 
....The Field Columbian Museum is doing little girl turned and gazed up at him. Pres- 
a very fine work in the collection and publica- ently she exclaimed: “I wonder you’re not 
tion of material in American archeology. The afraid to sit next to me.” Everybody in the 
two last publications issued are numbered 55 room turned at the sound of the childish 
and 56, and give us The Oraibi Soyal Cere- treble. “ On the contrary, I am but too pleased 
mony and Investigations on the Island of La and honored to sit next to my future queen,” 
Plata,-Ecuador. The ceremony described in replied the old general. “ But why should I 
the first pamphlet is performed in the villages be afraid?” Assuming a woebegone ex- 
of our Hopi Indians and is illustrated most # pression the little queen replied: “ Because all 
fully with an abundance of plates. The ex- my dolls have the measles—they’re all of them 
Plorations of the Island of La Plata are illus- down with it!”—Chicago Record-Herald.* 


October Era you may read the story of its 
various marvels, as, for example: “‘ There is 
also a splendid library, containing a collection 
of useful and valuable books; a billiard room, 
a sala for fencing, all furnished in a magnifi- 
cent style. The smoking room, upholstered 
in smoke-colored velvet and finished in hard 
wood, is a popular rendezvous when leisure 
permits such indulgences.” 
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The Campaign in New York 


THE nomination of Mr. Shepard for 
Mayor by Boss Croker and his tools has 
caused an unforeseen and extraordinary 
political situation in New York. Why 
was Mr. Shepard taken? The Boss and 
all his followers who are with him in the 
conspiracy for the looting of the great 
city well knew that no typical and repre- 
sentative Tammany man could be elected 
to the chief office. By the continuous 
disclosure of the methods of this organi- 
zation of tax-eaters and paid protectors 
of vice and crime during the last four 
years, the success of one of Croker’s kind 
at the head of the ticket had surely been 
made impossible. If Van Wyck had 
been renominated, or if any other tool of 
Tammany had been put up for the office 
that Van Wyck has disgraced, the result 
of election could have been predicted 
with’ ‘absolute certainty. Before the 
united forces of decency and good gov- 
ernment the Tammany nominee for 
Mayor and all associated with him on the 
ticket would have gone down, “in one red 
burial blent.” 
admit that Mr. Low is in danger of de- 
feat because Mr. Shepard has been put 
up against him; but the nomination of a 
representative —Tammany man for the 
highest place would have pointed clearly 
from the beginning to a great victory at 
the polls for decency and honesty. 

‘What were the Boss and his organiza- 
tion to do? Their rdle was to mislead a 
considerable number of people by putting 
up for Mayor some man of keen intellect 
heretofore known as a reformer, if such 
a man could be induced to stand with 
them ; and to fill all the other offices with 
men whom Tammany could trust. Mr. 
Shepard consented to be the shield be- 
hind which they could plot and work for 
retaining control of the government. He 
was willing to stand on a platform com- 
mending the corruption, the extrava- 
gance and the unspeakable infamies of 
Tammany rule in the last four years, and 
to appeal for votes by the side of the 
typical political brigands whose names 
are found in nearly all the other places 
- on Croker’s ticket. 
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We do not by any means ~ 


If the reform nominees are really in 
danger by reason of this trick of Tam- 
many—and we are not ready to concede 
that they are—the danger arises from the 
failure of some honest men to perceive 
the meaning of the other nominations as- 
sociated with that of Mr. Shepard, and to 
see how little Mr. Shepard could do for 
reform, with all these men in office, if he 
should be elected, and if he should there- 
after be loyal to his old ideals. Probably 
his election would be accompanied by the 
election of all these others. Even Van 
Wyck, whom the Bar Association has de- 
nounced, might go to the bench in the 
Supreme Court for fourteen years with 
all the scandals of his term of-.service 
thick upon him. With respect to control 
of the city’s vast revenues, Mr. Shepard 
would be easily outvoted and overridden 
in the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment by Croker’s elected agents. The 
very important office of Comptroller—in 
which Mr. Coler fought so persistently 
against Tammany jobs—would be held 
by one whose record is that of a deputy 
for Croker and a clerk for Van Wyck. 

Turning to the domain of morals and 
to the official machinery for the prosecu- 
tion of criminals, the deceived admirer 
of Mr. Shepard should think for a mo- 
ment of the inevitable effect of the elec- 
tion of Unger to the office of District- 
Attorney—Unger, dismissed from a sub- 
ordinate place by the present honest Dis- 
trict-Attorney, who, by appointment, rep- 
resents the reformers; Unger® defender 
of the convicted wardman, Bissert, and 
denounced openly by Judge Jerome as 
the candidate of the gambling ring. How 
much could Mr. Shepard do for reform 
against the influence and opposition of 
such associates? He could not even 
serve the interests of his own ambition 
for higher office, an ambition that led him 
to seek partisan “ regularity” by going 
from the Gold camp to preside over 2 
Bryan mass meeting, and appears now to 
have drawn him into Tammany in order 
that he may reform that organization 
from the inside. 

Some voters may also be drawn from 
the reform ticket by Mr. Shepard’s plea 
- that the Democratic party, as represented 
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by himself and his associates, should have 
their support. Some appear to have 
yielded to persuasion on this ground, be- 
cause the candidacy of Mr. Shepard and 
his series of very skillful speeches have 
diverted their attention from the raven- 
ous and greedy tiger that crouches be- 
hind him. But they ought to know that 
New York’s Tammany is not the Demo- 
cratic party. It is a gang of freebooters. 
Questions of fealty to a national party 
should have no place in this struggle for 
the reclamation of a great city from the 
control of what Mr. Shepard not long 
ago called “ a grinding tyranny of black- 
mail;” but if party lines must be consid- 
ered by some to whom this plea has been 
addressed, they should not forget that 
nearly every man nominated on the re- 
form ticket is a Democrat, like Judge 
Jerome, the fearless candidate for Dis- 
trict-Attorney. 

Undoubtedly, the nomination of Mr. 
Shepard has made the task of the reform- 
ers more difficult than it would have been 
if he had not consented to hold up the 
honorable record of his past service in 
the cause of reform as a shield between 
a considerable number of honest voters 
and his associates on the Croker ticket. 
He has drawn over to the Croker lines 
some who had been standing with the re- 
formers, and who ought to have remained 
with them. He has misled some, and 
probably has deceived himself, by his 
promises of effective reforming activity 
and loyalty to high ideals in the office 
which he seeks. Some have come to his 
support because of his arguments for 
loyalty to party, believing that he would 
be a good Mayor, and overlooking the 
restrictions to which he would be sub- 
jected and the character of those whom 
Croker has nominated with him. 

But it does not follow that the Tam- 
many government will not be over- 
thrown. It seems incredible that at the 
polls it should survive the shocking reve- 
lations of its foul and infamous acts. 
That there should now be any room for 
doubt, however, as to the result of this 
fight, is due to what is virtually the en- 
listment in the service of “the powers 
that prey ” of a fine intellect devoted in 
the past with energy to the promotion of ~ 
honesty and decency in politics, and em- 
ployed in the scathing denunciation of 
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such nominations as those by the side of 
which Mr. Shepard’s name now stands. 


s 
Yale’s Pageant 


Last week saw the most magnificent 
scholastic pageant ever produced in this 
country. Yale celebrated her bicenten- 
nial with a grandeur and glory unparal- 
leled by any similar anniversary at Har- 
vard or Princeton or Columbia. We 
have been learning how to celebrate cen- 
tennials, and during these late years there 
has grown up a new appreciation of color 
and form and beauty and dignity in the 
belongings of both learning and religion, 
such as would surprise an earlier genera- 
tion, but does not seem to quench the 
piety or the scholarship which it adorns. 
All this brought its esthetic garniture to 
the celebration of the achievements®of 
the college in the simpler days of Clap 
and the elder Dwight and Woolsey. 

The weather was ideal. The days 


“were October’s fairest and the nights 


were mild and bright with the full moon. 
Six thousand graduates and four thou- _ 
sand students and a host of distinguished 
visitors praised the admirable manner 
in which Prof. John C. Schwab as chief 
marshal directed and carried out the ex- 
ercises. The scheme of them, from Sun- 
day to Wednesday, was admirably de- 
signed and was performed without a 
flaw. % 
Central to all was the thought of Yale. 
Everything bent to her honor. Every 
address was about Yale, in the nation, 
in the Church, in learning, in power. 
Of course the presence of President 
Roosevelt made him the central person- 
age, but the bestowal on him of the de- 
gree and the doctor’s hood was made by 
him the occasion to offer his own fine 
tribute to the Yale men who had sup- 
ported him in every emergency of war 
or peace. Of the sixty-two men on whom 
degrees were conferred he only respond- 
ed, at the call of the assembled multitude, 
turning not to the President of the uni- 
versity, but to the people, and speaking 
with a sharp emphasis that cut the dis- 
tance to the distinct and startled hearing 
of every person present. To this dis- 
tinguished audience he represented~the 
grief and the grandeur of the nation, and 
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they recognized in him its worthiest char- 
acter and purpose. 

President Hadley won golden opinions. 
He is competent to his place, a young 
President, worthy to follow a great line, 
and fit to stand equal with the older men 
whohave won fame at Harvard and Johns 
Hopkins and Columbia and Michigan 
and Chicago, and who were present to 
add their praise. Every one remarked 
the peculiarly fitting way in which, in a 
sentence, he expressed the learned 
world’s appreciation of the achievements 
of each laureate. And when, in an occa- 
sion not on the program, a Swedish schol- 
ar presented in sonorous Latin the con- 
gratulations of King Oscar, President 
Hadley was ready with an impromptu 
Latin response. We are glad we have 
one university President who could do it. 

The addresses were worthy of the oc- 
casion. Archbishop Ireland, one of those 
honored with a doctorate of laws, him- 
self an orator, describes them as “ of the 
highest type of thought and oratory.” If 
we only mention Professor Fisher’s 
scholarly account of the services of Yale 
to theology and religion, and Justice 
Brewer’s commemorative oration, and 
President Gilman’s fine survey of how 
Yale has served the world of science and 
letters, and President Northrop’s story 
of what Yale has meant for the develop- 
ment of the country, it is because we 
have space to do no more. Of the poems 
we speak elsewhere. 

Only in one respect did Yale seem to 
have failed, as the illustrious names of 
her graduates were repeated, of her full 
share of glory. President Gilman was 
compelled to confess that in pure litera- 
ture Yale could present no such long and 
brilliant list of historians and poets as 
could Harvard, and he suggested that 
this may be due to the fact that Yale 
training has tended to the development 
of strength rather than of grace. This 
may be a partial explanation. Read the 
list of Yale’s poets, Hillhouse, Percival, 
N. P. Willis, John Pierpont, Ray Palmer, 
Edward R. Sill—there is no Emerson or 
Lowell or Holmes among them. And 
historians, Stiles, Benjamin Trumbull— 
we have to turn to ecclesiastical history 
and nominate Fisher, to find one to fol- 
low Harvard’s line of Bancrofts and 
Prescotts.. The explanation is found in 
part in the persistence with which Yale. 


has held to the purpose expressed in her 
first charter, “for public employment 
both in Church and State.” Yale has 
held to her students the idea of culture, 
or, still more, of learning, only for sery- 
ice. The students have felt that they 
must be doing something. for the world, 
So they have béen great teachers, great 
statesmen, great jurists, great preachers, 
but hardly great in the fields that record 
the doings of other men. They have 
had, perhaps, too much of the thought 
of Alexander, that it were better to be 
Achilles than Homer. Then the religious 
break in the history of Harvard tended 
to substitute the gospel of self-culture 
for the gospel of service. Men began to 
learn for learning’s sake, for self-devel- 
opment, rather than for the work they 
might do-for the world. But there’ has 
been a change. A new spirit has since 
come over Harvard with the greater em- 
phasis put on the sciences and the less 
emphasis on the esthetic arts. Among 
the degrees given at Yale to fifty gradu 
ates of American institutions Harvard 
received seven; of other colleges only 


~Brown, with four, received more than 


two; but of the seven to Harvard, not 
one was given for literary excellence. 
There were eight doctorates of letters 
bestowed; on Aldrich, Cable, Clemens, 
Gilder, Howells, Brander Matthews, 
Thomas Nelson Page and Woodrow Wil 
son; the five first not college graduates; 
the three others from Columbia, Wash- 
ington and Lee, and Princeton®but not 
one from Harvard. Such a failure would 
have seemed incredible thirty years ago. 
If Yale has not been producing poets and 
historians, she has been the mother of 
institutions. It is out of Yale that the 
impulse has gone to sprinkle the country 
with colleges, and that has come largely 
out of her religious purpose to serve the 
nation. When Harvard lost her religious 
intensity she lost also the power of re 
producing herself. Hardly a college can 
be mentioned these seventy-five years 
that is the daughter of Harvard; scores 
are the children of Yale. 

“Brain and brawn—Hadley and 
Cook ” was the legend on one class bat- 
ner. “Yale grit” has won many vic 
tories. If we can judge from the grace 
and beauty of this bicentennial ~celebra- 
tion, Yale will in her third century com- 
pete with Harvard and the younger umi- 
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yersities in the humanities and the per- 
amenities of literature, as well as in the 
tasks of statesmanship and religion, while 
Roosevelt sets the example of strenuous- 
ness to fair Harvard and the nation. 

3 


Can Farmers Combine ? 


SomE recent efforts of Western farm- 
ers to solve the long complained of prob- 
lem of the middleman’s profit in the 
handling of agricultural products pre- 
sent a new phase of this widely dis- 
cussed matter. To a large extent the 
West has believed that too much of the 
receipts from crop production went to 
the transportation companies and deal- 
ers. It has been argued that there ex- 
isted a combination among grain buyers, 
millers and railroad companies by which 
the farmer was compelled to sell his 
grain with too large a margin between 
the legitimate market price and the local 
figure. Agitation, radical legislation 


and stringent plans of various kinds have 
been proposed and tried without much 
effect. The latest phase tends toward co- 
operation, and the workings of the new- 


est application of this method are attract- 
ing much attention in the grain growing 
section. 

Fifty farmers near the town of Solo- 
mon, in Central Kansas, embracing men 
of all political parties, last summer 
formed a co-operative grain buying com- 
pany. Their number included go per 
cent. of the wheat raisers of that section, 
some producing as much as 20,000 bush- 
els and most of them having at least 
5,000 bushels as the season’s yield. 
Their investigations showed that the lo- 
cal buyers were paying 14 cents a bushel 
less than the Kansas City market, while 
8 cents margin would meet the expenses. 
Their company had but $2,500 capital ; 
each member had but one vote; the offi- 
cers elected included a banker, a former 
member of the legislature, and, as man- 
ager, a practical grain buyer and miller. 
They bought a small elevator, instructed 
the manager to pay within 8 cents of the 
market, this margin meeting the trans- 
portation charges, and began business. 
As was to be expected, the rival buyers 
sought to take away the business by pay- 
‘ng more than the farmers’ company, and 
did so for several weeks. Here was 
Where the farmers met the situation, 
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Under their agreement whenever more 
was paid elsewhere the members were 
instructed to sell in that market, but for 
every bushel sold thus one cent was paid 
to the co-operative company. As a re- 
sult the farmers’ elevator stood still but 
the treasury was kept full and the mem- 
bers gained six to seven cents a bushel 
on their wheat. One day a railroad 
blockaded their elevator with coal cars. 
They made no complaint, but transferred 
their shipments to another road. The 
cars were soon moved and since then 
plenty of transportation has been fur- 
nished. As the rival buyers ceased high 
figures the elevator began business and 
during the summer and early fall has 
purchased 80 per cent. of the wheat mar- 
keted at that point. The profits have 
been enough to pay dividends amounting 
to about fifty per cent. on the original 
investment of the members. The suc- 
cess of the plan has resulted in the or- 
ganization of many other similar com- 
panies. 

The plan of these farmers is purely 
individualistic and sane. It is nothing 
more than co-operative bargaining, and 
differs from the usual co-operative effort 
of farmers in that it is managed by ex- 
perienced business men. The sathe col- 
lective impulse that has been the basis of 
manufacturing combinations or “ trusts ”’ 
is here applied to the farmers’ affairs and 
furnishes an example of what can be 
accomplished when there is at the bot- 
tom, not politics or revenge, but busi- 
ness. The vagaries of some radical po- 
litical methods and advice in the West 
in past years have given false impres- 
sions of possibilities in farmers’ combi- 
nations. Hundreds of Grange stores 
have met with failure because they were 
political in their nature rather than busi- 
nesslike. Farmers have sought to limit 
the product of fields by agreement or 
have attempted to obey the injunctions 
of “hold your wheat” circulars in a 
haphazard, formless manner, resulting in 
nothing practical or effective. It has 
usually been found in the end that they 
were being used by speculators for per- 
sonal gain. 

Doubtless the farmer has been consider- 
ably better off than he realized in being 
free from the insistent cares and risks of 
incursions into the field of trade. He was, 
at least, his own master, and if he did 
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not wish to accept the offers of the busi- 
ness world he could put his product in 
the granary and wait his pleasure. This, 
by reason of his advancing prosperity 
during the past few years, has been be- 
coming more feasible and common. If, 
however, conditions make it advisable 
that he attempt the syndicate method, it 
is evident that, as in the instance noted, 
he must bring to bear on his plans the 
broadest business judgment and intelli- 
gent co-operation utterly divorced from 
politics. He-then meets his business as- 
sociates on the level of trade relations 
and is prepared to reap whatever advan- 
tages they may enjoy. 

The farmers’ combination, to be suc- 
cessful, must not be paternal, political or 
sectional; it must be first and wholly 
businesslike and practical. 


ut 
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Schley and Maclay 


THE court presided over by Admiral 
Dewey, called, not to try Admiral 
Schley, but to investigate charges 
made against him, evidently by cer- 
tain officers in the Navy, and _for- 
mulated in Maclay’s “ History of the 
Navy,” Vol. III, and apparently believed 
by the Navy Department at Washington, 
has now completed its evidence and we 
await the decision of the court, which 
cannot be very long delayed. Whatever 
may be thought of Admiral Schley’s good 
or bad judgment in the performance of 
his duty on the Cuban coast, it is beyond 
all question that the charges of coward- 
ice and disobedience accepted by Mr. 
Maclay have fallen to the ground. Their 
value depended upon the indorsement 
of them which he claimed to have re- 
ceived. He states at the beginning of the 
introduction to Volume IIT that “as a 
further safeguard nearly every com- 
manding officer concerned has read and 
corrected proof sheets dealing with ac- 
tions in which each figured.” A list is 
given in the preface of those who appear 
to have been thus consulted. Among 
them are the following “ commanding 
officers :”” 

Rear-Admiral Frederick Rodgers. 

Rear-Admiral A. S. Barker. 

Rear-Admiral E. M. Shepard. 

Captain P. H. Cooper. 

Captain C. C. Todd. 

Commander R. M. Clover 
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The above officers were not with Schley 
in the engagements referred to. The 
following officers were with Schley dur- 
ing the battle of Santiago, or at other 
times included -within the period covered 
by the precepts : 


Rear-Admiral F. J. Higginson. 

Rear-Admiral John W. Philip. 

Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson. 

Captain F. A. Cook, Schley’s flag captain. 

Captain C. D. Sigsbee. 

Captain C. M. Chester. 

Captain Charles E. Clark. 

Captain C. T. Goodrich. 

Captain B. H. McCalla. 

Captain F. E. Chadwick. 

Captain H. W. Lyon. 

Lieutenant-Commander W. H. H. Souther. 
land. 

Lieutenant-Commander C. McR. Winslow. 

Lieutenant-Commander A. Sharp, Jr. 

Lieutenant S. S. Wood. 


Of these Rear-Admiral Philip is dead; 
Rear-Admiral Sampson has denied that 
he approved the statements made,. and 
Captain Chadwick has also repudiated 
ever having seen Maclay’s proof page and 
hence any such approval, ina letter,as yet 
unpublished, addressed to Admiral Erhen. 
This leaves twelve commanding officers, 
on some of whom it would appear Mr. 
Maclay had depended to indorse his 
statements. Tue INDEPENDENT sent a 
representative to him asking him the fol- 
lowing questions, and received the fol- 
lowing answers: 


Question.—* Mr. Maclay, which. of these 
officers read and approved the attack upon 
Admiral Schley?” 

Answer.—‘ I deem it my duty to the sey- 
ice not to discuss the matter.” 

Q.—“ But you have made _ specific ‘state: 
ments which apparently have been flatly cot 
tradicted by Admiral Sampson, among others.” 

A.—‘ TI don’t so understand it.” 

Q.— Did you not’ say that Admiral Samp 
son read and approved what you said cor 
cerning Schley? ”’ 

A.—‘T did not say ‘ approved.’ ” 

Q.—‘ But you do state that certain navd 
officers are responsible for your reflections 
upon Schley. Is that true?” 

A.—‘‘ Yes, sir. 

Q.—“ Can you prove that?” 

A.—‘‘TI have their letters.” 

Q.—" Can I see them?” 

A.—*‘ Not at this time.” 

Q.—‘‘ Will you tell me the names of those 
officers?” ' 

A. a Not now.’ 

Q.—‘‘ When will you defend yourself again 
the attacks which have been made upon you? 

A.—“I will deal with ‘the: whole matter i 


the preface of the new volume I am about 19 
issue.” 
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Q.—* Will you in that preface withdraw the 
charges you have made against Admiral 
a al Before answering that I would have 
to read the findings of the Court now sitting.” 

Q.—“ Do you still think that Admiral Schley 
is a coward?” 

A.— That, also, I must decline to answer.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Maclay now de- 
clines to give the information which 
ought to have been brought out, it seems 
to us, in the inquiry at Washington. The 
officers who made the terrible charges of 
lying and cowardice can rest assured that 
they will not be permitted to forget they 
did so, norallowed to obscure in the public 
mind this issue of their own seeking. You 
cannot charge a man with grave crime 
and then seek to evade the responsibility, 
still less to secure your own justification, 
by trying to show that he might differ- 
ently have performed public duties which 
in fact resulted in unequivocal success. 

The public has a right to demand, and 
does demand, of Mr. Maclay on whose au- 
thority he charged Admiral Schley with 
disobedience of orders and cowardice. 
He says he has the letters. Those letters 
the Navy and the public want to see. 
Let them be brought forward. 


as 
The Yale Poems 


Tuat Mr. Stedman’s commemorative 
ode will stand an equal by the side of 
Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus”’ at 
Bowdoin and Lowell’s commemorative 
ode at Harvard we do not now claim; 
tme must settle that. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
“The Builders,” at the Princeton Cen- 
tennial, is a nearer parallel. Lowell’s Ode 
was recited at the Harvard commemora- 
lion, July 21, 1865, only a few weeks 
after the assassination of Lincoln, as 
Stedman’s Ode followed the death of 
McKinley. Thus Lowell wrote, in the 
Ode meant rather to celebrate the heroes 
Harvard had sent to the war than Har- 
vard herself : 

“Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And cannot make a man 
Save on some worn-out plan, 
: Repeating us by rote: 
For him her Old-World molds aside she 
threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 


Wise, stedfast in the strength of God, and true. 
Tlow beautiful to see 
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Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 
Not lured by any cheat of birth, 
But by his clear-grairied human worth, 
And brave old wisdom of sincerity! 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first 
American.” 


So Stedman has, in briefer space, as 
was fitting to his scholastic theme, laid 
his laurel on the bier, but then twitched 
his mantle to pass on to the fresh woods 
and new pastures of national achieve- 
ment: 


“Time’s drama speeds; albeit, alas! its chief 
Protagonist, augmentor of the State, 
Fell as the Prompter turned that unread leaf,— 
And, oh! what tragic grief 
Just when consummate towered the action 
great. 


“To strong, brave hands the rule, the large 
intent 
pane pase. Nor tears alone that some far 
plan 
Required the master’s life-blood interblent— 
To point his monument 
And leave once more the likeness of a man.” 


Perhaps Mr. Stedman’s verse lacks 
the easy flow of Longfellow, and the full 
flush of Lowell, but it is strong and fine. 
Take these lines: 


“ Strong Mother! thou who from the door- 
ways of old, ; 
Or housed anew in beauty renovate, 
Hast spread thine heritage a hundred fold— 
Hast wrought us to thy mold, 
Whether the bread of ease or toil we ate; 


“Thou who has made thy sons coequal all, 
The least one of thy progeny a peer, 
Wearing for worth, not birth, his coronal,— 
The watchman on thy wall 
Wax proud this sun dawn of 


thy cyclic 
year.” 


The Greek hymn was no insignificant 


part of the great celebration. It was 
composed in good Pindaric meter by T. 
D. Goodell, who proved that, if he is our 
best authority on Greek metric, he does 
not lack the Greek lyric spirit. We are 
glad to know that we have scholars who 
can do such work. The Old classic learn- 
ing still holds its never-losing rivalry 
with the learning which haunts the lab- 
oratories. As a specimen of what the 
long poem was, we venture to turn into 
English meter the closing epode: 


“ Mother of Fame, by God’s good grace 
Seated of old by the sounding sea, 
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The sea which the sun and the tempests. love, 
And the old Twin Rocks o’ershadow thee, 
Once Vulcan’s forge, where dewy springs 
Through wooded glens breathe cool delight, 
Mother of Fame, in our praise rejoice. 
And as these oaks, sublime in their might, 
Hold changeless prime through centuries, 
Yet yearly with more royal dye 
They clothe the foliage of the wood; 
So flourish thou in power high, 
In virtue of thy worthy sons. 
Our Queen, triumphant over fears, 
May God, our fathers’ God, sustain 
And bless thee through unending years.” 
We might almost call parts of Justice 
Brewer’s oration a poem. His sentences 
often have a rhythmic flow, which his ut- 
terance accentuates, so that, as he begins 
to speak, one who listens is not sure but 
he is hearing blank verse. There is an 
iambic and anapestic beat about the lines 
which we might almost print as verse. 
Thus the oration began: 
‘* A bicentennial—the hour when two hundred 
years that have been, 
Clasp hands with unnumbered years that are 
to be; 
When history stands face to face with prophecy. 


** At such an hour the earnest soul 
Calls for no mere boasting tale of things 
achieved ; 
No fancy picture in light or shade 
Of glory or doom yet to be made. 
The loyal sons of Yale behold with loving 
pride 
Their alma mater erect in queenly glory.” 
And to this prose poem and to the Odes, 
Greek and English, we add our Jo tn- 
umphe, and the Aristophanean cheer 
which all Yale men know. 


s 
Mrs Piper 


THE recently published declaration of 
Mrs. Piper that she is not a spiritualist 
and that she “has never heard of any- 
thing being said by herself while in a 
trance state that might not have been 
latent in her own mind or the mind of 
some other living person,” must be some- 
what disappointing to those investigators 
who have been convinced of the reality 
of spirit communication through her 
trance phenomena. It must try the tem- 
per even of a scientist to have used “a 
hunian telephone to the spirit land” for 
fifteen years and then to hear the tele- 
phone itself declare that it was short cir- 
cuited, and that the other end of the wire 
instead of connecting with the other 


world had been grounded in our own. 


earth all the time. Towever, Mrs, Piper’s 


statement is not in the least a con- 
fession of trickery like that of the Fox 
sisters, and it practically leaves the mat- 
ter just as it was. Her hits are just as 
astonishing and her misses just as per- 
plexing as before; for telepathy is no 
more of an explanation than spiritism. 
It is first necessary to decide whether 
there is anything in the Piper manifes- 
tations requiring other explanation than 
that of chance coincidence. We cannot 
explain unproved phenomena -by refer. 
ring them to unknown causes. 

In any case the Piper reports will 
maintain their value as the most com- 
plete and careful study of the develop- 
ment of secondary personalities yet 
made. It is extremely interesting to 
watch the progress from “ Phinuit,” the 
quack doctor, to “ Pelham,” the literary 
man, and finally to “Imperator,” the 
demi-god. Certainly Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
liminal has improved astonishingly un- 
der the tuition of Dr. Hodgson and his 
friends of the Society for Psychological 
Research. The only case comparable to 
this is that of Mlle. “ Helene Smith,” of 
Geneva, who, not content with imper- 
sonating a Hindu princess and a French 
queen, has developed into a Martian and 
even shows symptoms of passing on to 
one of the minor planets. She is young- 
er than Mrs. Piper and has the whole 
solar system yet before her; so it is per- 
haps wise in Mrs. Piper to retire from 
business before she is still further dis- 
tanced by her more venturesome rival. 
Mile. Smith shows such a remarkable 
knowledge of ancient history that the 
evidence forces one to adopt one of two 
hypotheses ; first, that she has clairvoy- 
ant powers; or, second, that she has read 
a certain book in the Genevan library. 
That a shop girl should read anything 
but novels from the public library seems 
so improbable to those who are interested 
in her that they unhesitatingly accept the 
first theory. Mrs. Piper does not seefl 
to know so much about history or astror- 
omy, but possesses an unlimited fund of 
personal gossip and can tell you all 
about the habits and looks and diseases 
of your friends and ancestors. Whether 
this striking difference between the two 
mediums is personal or whether it 
merely because one lives in Geneva and 
the other in Boston, the Society fot 
Psychical Research has yet to determine. 
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A Parcels Post 


THE subject of a “ parcels post” has 
been discussed from time to time in the 
United States, and two years ago Mr. 
Bromwell, of Ohio, introduced a bill in 
Congress, providing for a parcels post, 
under the head of war revenue. Mr. 
Mahlon A. Winter, of Washington, has 
recently sent out a monograph on the 
subject. America closed the nineteenth 
century thoroughly converted to com- 
mercial expansion—or, rather, recon- 
verted to that doctrine. In fact, it was 
for freedom of trade throughout all the 
world that our Revolution was fought. 
The doctrine of home protection was a 
later appendix to the general principle. 
But from 1855 our foreign shipping de- 
creased, until in 1895 the’ Republic had 
fewer ships in the harbors of the world 
than it had in 1795. The tide, however, 
was already turning. Agriculture began 
to demand a share in the world’s mar- 
kets, and it bravely pushed its way out 
of the United States, and captured what 
it needed. - In 1896 it gave us a trade 
balance so large that manufactures saw 
the necessity of following on the. same 
principles. Now the Republic sends its 
steel rails to Siberia, its engines to South 
Africa, and builds bridges in Burmah. 
Its apples and corn have recently doubled 
their export every two years, and we fair- 
ly claim that we can successfully com- 
pete in all the markets of the globe. 

The object of a parcels post is to make 
it possible to send or receive merchandise, 
in small packages, and of moderate 
weight, through the mails; enabling this 
to be done at a minimum cost for trans- 
portation, and with the same reliability 
of service as our letters are carried. That 
the people of this country need both 
a domestic and a foreign parcels post we 
believe cannot be denied. At present our 
domestic service allows a package, not 
exceeding four pounds in weight, to be 
carried, but at a high rate of postage— 
Iéc. per pound. There are millions of 
people in the United States who live so 
far from an express office that the service 
can be of very little value to them. A 
small package may require three or four 
trips to an office ten or more miles dis- 
tant from the farm. A domestic parcels 
Post would either bring the package to 
the post office of the consignee, or deliver 
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it directly at the door, through the free 
mail delivery system. The saving to the 
people would be a very large amount both 
in time and in money cost. Some one 
computes that the enormous sum of $90,- 
000,000 is spent annually by those people 
who reside in remote districts, owing to 
a lack of proper facilities for transport- 
ing small packages. 

A foreign parcels post is a growing 
necessity to the manufacturers of the 
United States. At present the regula- 
tions of the postal service reject any pack- 
et of samples of merchandise having a 
salable value. No complete article can 
be sent as a sample; only one glove of a 
pair, or’ one shoe. The postage rate 
amounts to $1.60 for a pound package, or 
$16.00 for ten pounds. Mr. Winter re- 
ports the case of a company, which re- 
ceived a small order from a correspond- 
ent in the Argentine Republic. The 
packet weighed only three pounds, but 
the express charges were $6.30. The 
British Postal Guide shows that, under 
the British flag, this package could have 
been sent to the same party for 57c. 
Another case was that of an English 
merchant, who ordered a bill of goods 
from an American house in Minneapolis. 
The purchase price was $9.30, the trans- 
portation charges $14.35. “Need any 
one wonder then that the American con- 
trol of the foreign markets of the world 
“is slow, when such obstacles as these are 
to be met?” At present we are not able 
to reach the interior towns of South 
America by any means at our command. 
In other words, we must send our goods 
to a town on the coast ; and the consignee, 
intheinterior, must send to the coasttoget 
them. ‘This is practical prohibition of all 
trade between the two countries, in small 
packages. Give usa foreign parcels post, 
similar to that enjoyed by our European 
competitors, and we can rapidly enlarge 
our trade with South America. 

The Postmaster-General, by and with 
the consent of the President, has power 
to negotiate a parcels post convention 
with any foreign government at’ his own 
discretion. We have negotiated such 
conventions with Mexico and some of the 

. Republics of Central America, and the 
West Indies. There is also in operation 
a treaty with Germany, involving a par- 
cels post; very much to the advantage, 
however, of Germany. The treaty is so 
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framed that, for parcels weighing less 
than five pounds, it costs the American 
less to ship such a package to Germany 
than it costs the German to send one to 
the United States; but for packages 
cels post, very much to the advantage, 
is the other way. England, on the other 
hand, has not neglected this important 
branch of public service, neither has Ger- 
many. They have commercial teraties 
covering the parcels post with all foreign 
governments. The British authorities re- 
port that a parcels post cofivention with 
a foreign country immediately increases 
the exchange with that country about 17 
per cent. The annual import into the 
United Kingdom from this source 
amounts to $5,000,000, and the annual 
export reaches $20,000,000. The United 
States is the only important nation with 
whom Great Britain has no parcels post 
treaty. Of course, the exporter of arti- 
cles of bulk, such as steam engines and 
farming implements, is not seriously af- 
fected by this parcels post question, for 
he charters his own vessel, or makes year- 
ly contracts to cover transportation. It 
is the exporter of articles of small bulk, 
who cannot make such transport regula- 
tions, who is seriously affected. When 
Mr. Wanamaker was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, in one of his annual reports, he said: 


“ Nearly every country has established a par- 
cels post, and managed it successfully, to the 
great satisfaction of the people. The condi- 
tions of commerce are much the same all over 
the world, and if there are no objections from 
business people in the old countries, after 
years of experience of the parcels post, there 
would not be objections here after it was fair- 
ly tried. It can only be a question of time be- 
fore it will be undertaken.” 


Postmaster-General Bissell said: 


“The desirability of the enlargement of 
the parcels post, so as to have it apply to Eu- 
ropean countries, and to Great Britain, seems 
to me to be of most importance.” 


Very recently the Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails, in his annual report, says: 


“The great public convenience afforded by 
the parcels post is at once apparent.” 


It has been urged that the need of a do- 
mestic parcels post is demonstrated by 
the fact that the Post Office Department 
has forbidden carriers on free mail de- 
livery routes carrying or delivering pack- 
ages. This carrying of packages grew 
rapidly into a business, rivaling that of 
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mail delivery. It plainly illustrated the 
requirements of the people. The parcels 
post undoubtedly would be of mo‘e im. 
portance to people remote from towns 
than the mail delivery itself. Germany 
reports that her postal system is ona 
paying basis. It meets its own expenses, 
including that of a parcels post. Why 
cannot the United States do as well? 
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but twelve students to six 
professors (or is it nine?) is not to ke 
taken-as an evidence that there is a se. 
rious falling off in the number of candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry. The 
Methodist School of Theology connected 
with Boston: University has nearly two 
hundred students, a larger number than 
ever before. Simply, students are not 
going to Andover ; and Professor George 
I’. Moore, the Dean of the Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the theological depatt- 
ment of Harvard University. A grea 
error was committed by the trustees of 
Andover Seminary when they rejected 
the proposition to move to Cambridge, 
where the Episcopalians have, much to 
their’advantage, a prosperous and inde 
pendent seminary. It is interesting to 
see that the theological department 
Harvard is no longer distinctively Uni 
tarian. Professor Lyon is an_ active 
member in a Baptist church, and Pro 
fessor Thayer and Professor Moore att 
well-known as Congregationalists. Thett 
seems to be no scarcity as yet of candi 
dates for vacant churches, and a Metho 
dist pastor with the best means of infor 
mation tells us that within a dozen yeatt 
the quality of the candidates for admit 
sion to conference in this vicinity hua 
advanced twenty per cent. To us fl 
most surprising and discouraging fact! 
this connection is that the Presbyterial 
board of Foreign Missions has found i 
difficult to find candidates for foreigt 
mission fields of the desired qualifier 
tions, and it has sent a special appeal t# 
the seminaries. 


































































The great Japanese state 
man has made a very brit 
stay with us. He has received a Yak 
doctorate, and has hastened away to Br 
rope. We have received one serious pm 
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EDITORIALS 


test, from Japan, against speaking of him 
as the Japanese Washington, because, al- 
tho he deserves all honor for his creation 
of the Japanese constitution, his own 
character is not modeled on Christian 
ideals. We are well aware that Mar- 
quis Ito does not claim to represent 
Christian social morality any more. than 
Christian faith. But one of the older 
Japanese .must not be judged by the 
standards which Young Japan is now 
learning. No question is now giving 
Japan more concern than her relation to 
the personal morals of honesty and pu- 
rity. Marquis Ito is, we believe, an 
Agnostic, certainly not a Christian by 
any manner of profession, tho he has al- 
ways tried to do the right thing, espe- 
cially toward Americans and foreigners, 
and has been a generous patron of benev- 
olent institutions, whether Christian or 
otherwise. His political enemies call 
him an opportunist. It would not be 
fair to expect him to speak before a re- 
ligious body and there express anything 
but good wishes and polite words in a 
general way. He is certainly not active 
inany kind of formal religious work, nor 
is he a warm friend toward those who 
engineer religious movements, but he has 
always been opposed to militant pagan- 
ism and a good deal of the sort of Chris- 
tianity that the. Japanese have had to ex- 
perience. His personal character is 
probably no worse than that of Jacob and 
his sons. 
& 


Not long ago we spoke of the Society 
of Friends as holding doctrines not an- 
archistic and yet “ very closely approach- 
ing to the denial of the rightfulness of 
human government.” We have received, 
asmight be expected, a number of pro- 
tests against this statement. The Friends 
must be distinguished from the Ranters, 
who were at one time in English history 
confounded with them. Their doctrine 
is now pretty thoroughly clarified. In 
1887 a large committee of both British 
and American Friends drew up what is 
called the Richmond Declaration, which 
says : 


_ “Civil government is a divine ordinance, 
instituted to promote the best welfare of man; 
hence magistrates are to be regarded as God’s 
ministers, who should be a terror to evil doers 
and a praise to them that do well. Therefore 
it is with us a matter of conscience to render 
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them respect and obedience in the exercise of 
their proper functions.”’ 

Accordingly Friends become magistrates 
and legislators, but they limit the * prop- 
er functions” of government when it 
comes to war, and they declare that taxes 
should not be levied for war purposes. 
It is only in this respect that they ap- 
proach the denial of the rightfulness of 
human government. 


ad 


However bad conditions are in this 
city it is not true, as reported by the New 
York correspondent of the London 
Times and copied over Europe, that a 
reign of terror exists here. He declares 
that it is no exaggeration to say that 
New York is now as unsafe as a mining 
town a generation ago; that criminals of 
every class, from the petty thief to the 
highwayman, are pressed into political 
service and promised immunity from 
punishment; that an incredible wave of 
crime is sweeping over the city; that 
shopkeepers are in a state bordering on 
panic, and that citizens walk the secluded 
streets at night literally at the risk of 
their lives. Now this is a shocking exag- 
geration. One would think that Mr. 
Smalley had gone insane. 


& 


It added somewhat of magnificence to 
the bestowal of the degrees upon. the 
honored guests at Yale that with the de- 
gree there was placed by two attendants 
the doctor’s blue hood upon the candi- 
date’s shoulders. Many of these candi- 
dates, of course, had received. similar 
honors from other institutions, and their 
hoods were replaced for the time by that 
of Yale. It is told of Dr. Murray, the 
famous editor of the Oxford Dictionary, 
that when at the Glasgow centennial he 
received the doctor’s degree, in order to 
give it special honor he wore five hoods 
of different institutions on his shoulders, 
to cover them all with the color of Glas- 
row. 
we 


Czolgosz is executed; and before his 
execution he asked to see a priest of his 
father’s Church. We would have no 
gibes at deathbed repentance. One who 
sneers at it forgets that a robber and as- 
sassin was the first trophy of the cross. 





INSURANCE 


The Equalizing Scheme 


LIFE insurance might be defined as a 
scheme for equalizing inequalities; in- 
deed, while the scheme, mathematically 
speaking, is placed on a uniform and im- 
pregnably firm foundation, it is placed, 
morally speaking, upon inequalities. By 
this we mean that its idea and sole mo- 
tive force is the fact that as to duration 
of individual life the victory does not 
certainly lie with the strong; inequality 
and uncertainty are converted, by the 
combination called insurance, into equal- 
ity and certainty. 

This is the theory. This, and this 
alone, is the underlying practice. This 
also is the result in practice. For with- 
out being troubled by any involved prob- 
lems of predestination and foreordina- 
tion, we may correctly assume that the 
date of every person’s death is fixed. If 
this date were only known, persons 
of early date would unanimously desire 
insurance, but could not get it, because 
those of late date would hold aloof, prop- 
erly enough, so that the case would be 
one of “total loss,” for the early ones 
and insurance would be impossible. The 
unfortunate early-dying would be obliged 
to insure themselves, as everybody does 
whose premiums equal his insurance, and 
this, by the by, is exactly the situation of 
the procrastinator so long as he remains 
such. But when the early-dying, the 
late-dying and the middle-dying, none of 
whom can tell in which class he belongs, 
are combined in an insurance scheme the 
inequalities are evened. The man who 
dies very soon is no longer unfortunate 
(speaking, of course, mathematically), 
for his estate receives the maximum of 
return from the smallest outlay. The 
man who lives longest and pays most 
makes up the deficit, necessarily, yet he 
also is not unfortunate, for he has had 
whatever advantage pertains to lon- 
gevity, in its opportunities for enjoyment 
and accumulation, and, moreover, he has 
had insurance meanwhile. Some appre- 
ciate this at its true value, but many do 
not. Perhaps the point may be made 
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somewhat clearer by likening insurance 
to an option, which in substance it really 
is. All men understand that options are 
considered, in business, valuable consid- 
erations and worth paying for. He who 
agrees to sell or to buy a piece of proper- 
ty at a given price within a given time 
parts with his own freedom by putting 
it under contract ; the other may or may 
not exercise the right of option, but this 
right is worth paying for if worth hay- 
ing, and accordingly options are always 
sold. Well, a life insurance policy is an 
option in being a contract on call. That 
the call is not in the holder’s control does 
not matter. The option costs the com- 
pany, for insurance costs what those who 
have died have caused to be withdrawn 
beyond their own contributions, plus 
working expenses. 

The early-dying thus receive the larg- 
est return against the smallest self-in- 
surance. The longest-living reverse this, 
yet against this fact must be set the in- 
surance meanwhile. The scheme is 
equable. The scheme is as practical and 
as compensatory as if devised in the 
original plan of creation. Such, indeed, 
we may believe it was. 


2 
Effect and Cause 


ApprESsses of presiding officers are 
usually rather set and perfunctory, and 
when the speaker is just assuming a place 
which is more than social, and has a cot- 
siderable length of time he is expected 
to utter some harmless generalities 
about “ reform,” that ideal being always 
in order, even in the Tammany profes 
sions in this present year. But Auditor 
Hart, who does the insurance supervising 
for Indiana, delivered some generalities 
that might be called particulars, when 
recently assuming the presidency of the 
National Association of Insurance Con 
missioners. He promised to use what- 
ever influence he has toward attainment 
of a uniform code of insurance law in al 
the States. ‘ Insurance is costing 10 
much (he said), and I think this can k 


. very materially reduced in the enactmetl 





INSURANCE 


of proper laws that will strike at fire 
causes, and by the creation of non-par- 
tisan fire marshal bureaus.” The com- 
panies, he added, have a right to com- 
plain of the tribute which has been re- 
peatedly levied under the guise of exami- 
nation, and “ when the people realize that 
every dollar of taxation levied upon the 
insurance companies is a tax upon the in- 
suring public, the pendulum will swing 
back.” 

This is correctly spoken. These 
abuses and extortions exist because of 
public apathy, and this apathy exists 
solely because insurance buyers do not 
follow effect back to cause and realize 
who it is that bears the burdens. The 
matter is so extremely simple and obvious 
that it escapes notice for that very rea- 
son, just as the largest names extended 
across an open atlas page are seen last. 
The consumer pays .all expenses—neces- 
sarily so, because the consumer pays all. 
Every impost and burden must be laid 
upon the funds which come in, there be- 
ing no other place to lay them; the pre- 
mium-payers supply the funds, hence the 
premium-payers bear all the loads. The 
trouble is that loads are viewed (and 
complained of) as a mass, and very little 
attempt is ever made to analyze them. 


& 


THE convention proceedings of as- 
sembled bankers are not popular reading, 
and therefore are likely to receive slight 
attention, except in special journals, but 
a statement made by the chairman on 
fidelity insurance at the recent meeting 
of the Bankers’ Association is perhaps an 


exception to the rule. The subject is one 
phase of insurance which interests bank- 
ers as such, and the statement that 61 
per cent. of losses reported in 1900 were 
resisted by the companies is quite liable 
to get into the current of floating items, 
because it is an intelligible statement and 
near to the line of sensational news. But 
is the statement correct? One official of 
a surety company queries its correctness 
positively, pointing out that it is in keep- 
ing with the report of the same commit- 
tee a year ago, and saying that the for- 
mer report proved to be conspicuously in- 
accurate. Another surety officer (and a 
very prominent one) seems inclined to ac- 
count for the large ratio rather than dis- 
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pute its correctness. The disposition to 
play a sharp game in settling with claim- 
ants he inclines to consider an inevitable 
result of the rate-cutting indulged in of 
late years. The subject ought to be dis- 
passionately investigated, and the fact 
should be noted that fidelity insurance is 
still too young to have the advantage of a 
very large body of experience, for in this 
field time is the great factor in average 
and geographical distribution of smaller 
account. Surety insurance is also in 
some sense a form of liability insurance, 
and in the latter there has been some very 
wild and disastrous work done in bidding 
low for the sake of large contracts. 


& 


....Persons interested in the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life may be assumed to 
remember, if others do not, the recent ex- 
clusion of that company from Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. ‘The latter State 
has now readmitted it, Commissioner Gil- 
johann having become satisfied with the 
report of an examination made by Iowa. 
This is the statement made by “ Insur- 
ance,” whose statements regarding the 
Mutual Reserve are always to be taken 
as authorized by the company. On the 
contrary, however, the Jnsurance Post, 


of Chicago, prints a letter from Commis- 


sioner Dearth, of Minnesota, which says 
that the writer has been informed by the 
Wisconsin Commissioner that the report 
from Iowa had no influence in moving 
him to readmit the Mutual Reserve, but 
that the readmission was granted only 
for the remainder of 1901, and on the dis- 
tinct understanding that Wisconsin shall 
take part in an examination to be made 
very soon. Inquiries come to this office 
regarding the Mutual Reserve and its 
prospects, the inquirers desiring to know 
whether it is expedient for them to con- 
tinue their membership. To these re- 
quests for information we are reluctantly 
obliged tg reply, that we do not possess 
any—we may surmise, but we do not 
really know the actual condition, and are 
not sure that anybody does. A genuine, 
competent and conclusive examination of 
this much-examined organization is 
therefore very desirable—not an exami- 
nation to make it not insolvent, or one to 
whitewash it, but one whose findings 
shall establish the facts. 





FINANCIAL 


Taxation of Franchise Values 


THE prices of certain securities—those 
of the company controlling the gas sup- 
ply in Chicago, for example—were af- 
fected last week by the decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court concerning the 
_valuation and assessment of corpora- 
tions’ property for taxation. This is an 
important decision, not only on account 
of its effect upon corporations in Chicago 
and throughout the State of Illinois, but 
also because it will stimulate the move- 
-ment elsewhere for the taxation of the 
franchises of public-service companies. 
The suit was brought by two young 
women, Mary Haley and Catherine Gog- 
gin, teachers in the Chicago public 
schools and representatives of the Chi- 
cago Teachers’ Federation, who demand- 
ed that the State Board of Equalization 
should be compelled to assess for taxa- 
tion the capital stock, including fran- 
chises, of twenty-three Chicago corpora- 
tions, which control the street railways, 
the telephone service, and the supplies 
of gas and electric light. The decision 
of the court, from which there is no ap- 


peal, awards a writ of mandamus against 
the Board, to compel the assessment de- 
manded. . 

The cash value of the franchises of the 
companies directly affected—or of the 
capital stock, after the value of the tangi- 
ble property has been deducted—is said 


to be $235,000,000. In refusing to pro- 
vide for the taxation of this property the 
Board has been guilty, the court says, of 
evading its duty. It has violated and 
arbitrarily disregarded every well-known 
rule for the valuation of the stock. It 
has declined to consider protests against 
its course and has rejected information 
laid before it in the interest of the peo- 
ple. Therefore fraud has been estab- 
lished, and the Board may be coerced by 
writ. The decision, according to the esti- 
mate of the Mayor of Chicago, adds $8,- 
000,000 to the annual receipts of the 
State, and $2,000,000 to the funds of the 
county in which that city is situated. The 
full effect of it is not yet clearly seen. 
By logical inference the property of 
steam’ railroad companies .and all 
other corporations in the State is 
subject to the rule. The failure of 
the Board in past years to provide for the 
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taxation of the franchise values has ex- 
cited much popular discontent. “ By this 
decision,” says the counsel for the teach- 
ers, “ anarchy in Illinois is deprived of 
its only excuse.”’ - 

The lesson to be learned by corpora- 
tions and the holders of corporation se- 
curities from this action of the Lllinois 
court and from recent legislation or proj- 
ects of legislation in other States, is that 
public sentiment demands — increased 
taxation of corporation privileges and 
property, and especially of the valuable 
franchises controlled by railway, gas, 
telephone and electric light companies 
in cities. The Ford Franchise Tax Act 
in this State, to secure the passage of 
which Governor Roosevelt exerted so 
much influence, was an indication of a 
general tendency in legislation. 

Bd 


Financial Items 

Copper deposits of great extent have 
been discovered in Peru, and Amer- 
icans are to invest $10,000,000 in de- 
veloping them. The project involves the 
construction of eighty miles of railroad. 

....A community of control has been 
established over the First National Bank 
and the Chase National Bank, of this 
city, the Morgan and Baker interests in 
the First National having acquired stock 
in the Chase Bank, while stock in the 
First National has been sold to the Hill 
and Payne interests in the other institu- 
tion. The First National recently in- 
creased its capital to $10,000,000 and ab- 
sorbed the National Bank of the Repub- 
lic. 

....The many friends and stockhold- 
ers of the American Exchange National 
Bank, of which Dumont Clarke is Presi- 
dent, will be pleased to learn that the 
semi-annual dividend, which for many 
years has remained at 3% per cent., has 
been increased to 4 per cent., payable 
November Ist. The capital is $5,000, 
000 and the surplus and undivided profits 
are $3,411,153, while the total resources 
amount to $49,926,489. 

...-Dividends announced : 


American Exchange National Bank (semi- 
annual’. 4 per cent., payable Nov. 1st 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (quar 
terly), 1% per cent., payable Nov. 15th. 
inneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (coupons), 5 
pér cent., payable Nov. rst. 
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Blood Humors 


But for them most people would be well 
and strong. 

They are vitiated or morbid fluids that not 
only cause pimples and other eruptions, but 
internal derangements that more and more 
imperil the whole system. 


They course the veins, affect all the organs 
and functions, membranes and tissues, and 
cause more Suffering than anything else. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take for their 
thorough eradication and the complete cure of all 
their inward and outward effects Mrs L. Theiss, 61 
Willow Avenue, Hoboken, N. J., writes: ‘‘My son 
suffered a great deal from eruptions on his face. We 
gave him Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and the pimples and 
blotches all vanished, and he is a perfect picture of 
health and strength. ” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. Ac- 
cept no substitute for Hood’s. 


THE 





ODORLESS 
IMPERVIOUS 

NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER 
WASHABLE 


Every Pair Warranted. 


Recommended for their hygienic qualities 
by Journals of Heath. , 


If your dealer does not keep ih send 
2 cents for sample pair to 


OMO MFG. Co., 
~- MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PEOPLE WANTING, — : 
Furnaces 
°° Ranges 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 
‘’"""" "MANUFACTURERS. 
232-234-236 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake St., Chicago, (Established 1849. 


DRESS SHIELD 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Bostor 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


sete received and fnterest allowed on balances subject to drafts 


8 

All secu: ties listed ~ _~ New work, Be Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock E. bought and sold on commission. 

High- p- 4 Municipal ana Bal feoe ad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU & ‘PINE STS.,N. Y. 13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


O7ODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c C 

Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c¢ 

At ali the Stores, or by Mail for the price. 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


Cure before cost, of course ; but besides being a wonderful 
curative for Throat and Lung diseases, Dr. D. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant is about the least expensive remedy; it takes so 
little of it.—Adv. 














. Scotch 
J Flannels 


Trade-Mark) 


50c. to $1.00 a. Yard 


Plaids, fancy stripes, lino and em- 
broidered effects, as well as solid colors, 
are included in these, half wool, Fancy 
Scotch Flannels, at 50, 65 and 75c. a yard. 

The finer, all wool, Novelty Flannels 
at $1.00 a yard, with their shaded color 
effects and beautiful Novelty stripes, 
are unusually attractive. 

The above all 30 inches wide. 





French printed Flannels of all kinds, includ- 
ing the new all-over Persian designs and color- 
ings, as well as plain Botany and Cashmere 
weave Flannels in large assortment. 


Mail orders have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street New York. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS AND RESORTS 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP?t 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE ®°S10n, LiveRpoot. 


Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40. $45 u ae ee 
on steamer. Tusmionse se new steam ers, int ifredian,” to Liver- 
pool, Nov. 6th; ‘ Philadelphia,” to to Liye "ind Nov. 13th; * Kings- 
tonian, ** to London, Nov. 9th; “ Iberian,” to London, Nov. 19th. 


F 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 


Q.S. Coa. 
PbDerMuUda 


Frost unknown. Malaria impossible.” Steamers sail 
weekly from New York. For illustrated pamphlets, pas- 
sages, ete., write to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agts. 
Quebec 8. 8. Co., Ltd.,-89 Broadway, New York; A. Ahern, 
Secretary, Quebec, Canada, or THOS. COOK & SON, 261 
Broadway, New York. 














The Standard of Excellence—58th year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 

76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 

104 DAYS, nay e... DAYS, $975 
ie Mearns of German Med E om 


syP 

Greece, qua ten. 

interesting and hi 

ranean and in the Orient. rths reserved in 

advance for GAZES NILE SERVICE. 
For rates aud particulars upply to 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 
113 Broadway, New York. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and ith St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 
Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 














DIAL TarMs0Ns EYEWATER 





THE asa ks ~ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
28 Broadway, New York, October 22d, 1901. 

At a meeting of oo ‘Boara of D Fectors of this bank, held ‘to-day. 

a semi-annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%) on = —_— 

stock was declared, ee November ist promixo, to stock- 

holders of record at ¢ of business October 22d, 1901. 


READING NOTICES 


Messrs. Belding Brothers & Co., whose art embroidery 
silks are known and used all over the world, have received 
five gold medals for their exhibit. at the Pan-American Ex- 

osition at Buffalo. This is a giveater number than were 
ry eceived by all other silk exhibitors combined. 








No other disease is so fatal as worms. Dr. D. Jayne’s Tonic 
Vermifuge eradicates these pests, and is at the same time a 
health-builder.— Adv. 





Pan-American Exposition, 
5 Gold Medals 7 Highest Awards 


BELDING BROS. & COQ,, 


. MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING SILKS and MACHINE TWISTS, 
NEW PROCESS ART EMBROIDERY SILKS, 
IN OVER 500 COLORS. : 
FILO, WASH TWIST, 
ROYAL FLOSS, KNITTING and 
ROPE SILK, CROCHET SILKS, 
HONITON, 
BATTENBERG and PURSE SILKS. 
SERGES, SATINS and SURAHS, 


OFFICES: 
New York, 455-457 Broadway. Boston,Mass., 69 Summer St. 
Chicago, Ill, 5th Ave & Monroe * ‘Patil, Minn., 98 East Sixth 
t. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 312 Race St. Baltimore, Md., 10 Hanover st, 
Philadelphia, Pa,, 622 Market St. San Francisco, Cal., 6 &8 Sutter 
St. meat Mo., 1121 -23 Washington 

Montreal, Canada. 


MILLS: 
Petaluma 
Montreal 


We received more Awards than all other Silk 
Exhibitors combined. 


.~—* ane ee 33¢. 
CONFEE. GROWN 
Requires enly TWO-THIR 
th ular quantit; 
ee ee a ee 
Coffees 12c. and 15e. Good Teas % 
and 35c. 


For special terms address 
The Great American Tea Ce,, 
ao Ove 8t., New York. 


deo 














MARSA 
CATARRE 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


a 
o 





The laces and choicest collection of Hi 
ever offered in the United States for ing the home. 
It includes a full line of 


IF COFFEE 


PERFECTLY 
Eddy Refrigerators, Ou, Stther century.” 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils. AGREES 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, STICK TO IT. 


Silver- Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
onnede eee and Sick-Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 If N i 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful ot, I y 


LEWIS & CONGER, }} Postum Coffee 


IF COFFEE DIGESTS 
BOUND VOLUMES OF All » mee iapent go peer in these suffers 
THE INDEPENDENT _| Whencottecisiettof entirely Pe 
Then “what to drink” is the question. Postum 
We offer for sale a limited Food Coffee is the nearest aporack in taste (iden- 


tical when carefully made), but instead of being a 
number of bound volumes of drug it is the highest form of nourishment, fatten- 


THE INDEPENDENT. of ing and strengthening babies, children and adults. 
3 ss If you ever tried Postum and gota poor bever- 
dates ranging from 1855 to age it was because you failed to boil it long enough 


1899. For particulars and to bring up the flavor. 
prices address 


THE INDEPENDENT, THOMSON’S 


wFaton street, = > New ver! Glove-Fitting” 
sore «es Dr SAACTRCHPSONS EYEWATER CORSETS 


Challenge comparison and competition 


A i" If you have not worn them you do not 

DO WN ae tl ee oO Us G pet =P = know true corset comfort combined 
“ with style. Our “Militant” is the 

acme of straight front corsets—you 


USE DR WM . ‘= * may discover the secret if you 
eo ° é 


Turn them over and see how 


HALL’S B ALS AM 4 . they’re made. 


Iseams run around the 
FOR THE LUNGS. 
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Hall’s Balsam is the best cough 
medicine that can be bought already 
prepared. 

It has been a standard remedy 
for nearly fifty years; its merits 
are unquestioned. 

For sale by Druggists in three For sale by every good dealer in the country. When you 
sizes : 25C., 50C., and $1.00 a bot- agi for tnein- ee fiat you get them—or 7 8 —_ 


tle, di GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO., 34g Broadway, 
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FINANCIAL 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS... 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 
num interest, and repay the principal in ten equal 
payments without reducing the interest. In other 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE: PAY > 
$3.00 interest $10.00 princiea 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $300, $400, $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. 





We have many _ bond- 


holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 


ROOM 244, POTTER BLDG., NEW YORK. 
o 8% WATER AND LIGHT BONDS and 
dividend g33 yi ying ot atgeks a specialty. 


ighest 9° references, 
chet OT, Ee STHAHORN, Spokane, Wash. 


WwHsSTHuBRMN 
MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 











5 OKLAHOMA ith oa A 

without a defa > 

At tong is a 

1] further articulars. Send for pamphlet, = Truth 
About O; lapome free 


—. 


"THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, - CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 
Debentures and first mortgage loans 


The 


Conservative 
INVESTOR 


First Mortgage ‘Loans 


the most soupereus farm landsin Missouri. 12 years’ 
experi en co with be sonally negotiated loans representing 

over "$2,000 000, and not acent lost. I can probably 
refer you to some one in your own section if you write me, 


WM. R. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bld’g, Macon, Mo. 





to 6% interest Through 

the long and severe financial 

depressions our first-mortgages 
carefully selected have stood secure 
without loss toa single customer after 
22 years’ experience. Write to us for 
our list of loans in the Black-Waxy 
belt of Texas and in Oklahoma, and for 
the causes and proofs of our success in 
the trying period between 1878-1901. 


LOANS GUARANTEED. 


" Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO eee co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York’ 





"DIVIDENDS 





H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA, 
Our Customers 


30 YEAR Have Tested... 


lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail te any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, CuHIcao. 
Home Office established 1871. Iowa Falls, Lowa. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST IN 22 YEARS, 


mt peve bom nenetieting loans at_ this office for 22 years, AT 5 
6% CLEAR OF TAXES and all expenses, and have never lost 

a thy Loans always secured by FIRST ‘MORTGAGE on 
farms worth three times amount of loan or more, located in the 
best farming districts of this country. Can refer you to big East- 
ern Insurance Companies, who employ my services in this capac- 
¥. I always investigate securities personally. 

llustrated booklet and list of loans free. 


BEVERLEY H BONFOEY, 
5 Main Street, Unionville, Missouri 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
New York, October 9, 191. 4 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend ( toting w tividen 
No. 2) on the COMMON stock of this Coneme of TWO 
($2.0) PER SHARE, payable December 2, 1901, out of the surples 
net profits of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, to holders 0 
COMMON stock as registered at the close of the transfer books “4 
November 12, 1901. The transfer books for the COMMON ee 
will be closed at three o’clock P. M. on November 12, 1901, and wi 
be reopened .. _ close of the Annual Meeting to be held on 
December 12, 190 k 
Dividend al will be mailed to holders of COMMON toc 
who file — ettee therefor at this office. 
W. GARDINER, Assistant Treas 
59 Cedar Street, New York city. City. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. R. CO. 


Coupons due November Ist, 1901, from Consolidated Morteagt 
5 per cent. Bonds, and from Minneapolis & Duluth Bonds of this 
Company, will be paid on and after that date upon presentation 
at the office of the Central. Trust Company, No. 54 Wall Street, 
New York, 





F, H, DAVIS, Treasuret, 





—— 


WE: 


uart 


Casa. 
Every 
7 insu 
chusett 
Pampi 
tle Con 


Benj. F 
SFT 





purer, 
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co. 
WESTINGHOUSE PELECTRIC & MEG. out Sor, 
okquaroriy, at aiviaend of ON AND THREE ‘QUART TRRS PER 


Assen tock of the Com e- 
ee. vee on November 15th. 1901 to stoc olders of record 
at the ‘lose of business on November 2d, 1901. 
The transfer ape mber i ion. ia : 24, ue. so Bi o’clock 
on oven r at 10 o’c 
ene SIEMON, Assistant Treasurer. 





iW YORK SECURITY TRUST CO., 
vordot ‘ramen of thi Comet a Sees TE Cn 
Board of Trustees 0 s Company. ave is day decla’ 

s amevert dividend of FIVE 6 PERCE ae ey e capital 
stock of the company, payable Bit ae he stock- 
holders of record a' the c oring of t the Transfer Books A, October 
%, 1901. CARROLL ROOT, Secretary. * 

October 2, 1901. 


INSURANCE 





1851 THE 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1901 - $28. 245, S22. O4 

TIES - '- 23 86. 63 

ao he 2,324 408 5.5 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
__ 346 BROADWAY, .- - 





NEW YORK.. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - - 


$30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES. 


-_,27,881,47414 
$3,043,498.27 


All forms of Life aun Kadow ‘anh 
pase distributions paid u men A va no cies issued. 


up tan?, Dolicy has endorse cnoreeer the. cash surrender and paid 
7 + dari ad <ae to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


Pamphlets rates, an i i 
the Company's Offes ues for any age sent on application to 


Benj, F. mei vie ; 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
S.F. Trull, Secretary, 


Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





1860™~~* THE ~*1901 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H. BURFORD, PRESIDENT. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


Prest. Importers’ and 
—_—— Nat. _— 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing annua 
income commensurate with their success, are invited tocom 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Brouadway, New York City. 


Assets over - “ = $8,000 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
,Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 





Cash Ge. 
Reserve 


for 
Surplus over r all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty - 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled, THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York furnishes ‘its descriptive literature to any 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1901, 


$17,775,032.80 
.. 15,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) .:$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home. 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand|* 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 








- Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

- - - = Secretary 

RAINERD ~- Treasurer 
F: MIDDLEBROOK, - ” Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 





fino OF on 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEWENT JANUARY — 1901, 
Capital Stock, all —- - 
Re-Insurance Reserv sie 4] 
Unsett: Ted I Losses and other claims Sese 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901.........seseereeeees att 789 34 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE . 


ATLAN TIC ; 


Mutual Insurance Company 
York, January 5 
yw ae or 


uary, 1900.... <nessGbacbanannen? 
Total Marine Premiuizs.. 


Premiums marked off from niet January, 1900, 
1900 .. $3 407,8 


Interest received 
during the poms $346,028.89 


Rent recetv 
23,833.36 $369,862:25 





$416,202.81 


paid 101,744. 24 
$1,517,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums -— oe 
= . $399,096.13 
The Com mpany has the fogow ink Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 








building 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Co 75,000.00 1,747,8 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,156,7834 


Cash in the hands of European — to pay 
es under policies payable in foreign 


AMOUDE,.....c00eceeeee ee S10, 5147 jo. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of Di 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their See represent 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of f February ne 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1898 will be red 


and paid to the holders thereof or their legal rep 08; ( 
m a x 


and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, fro 0 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced att 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct earned pi 


miums of the Company for the year ending 
for which _——— mates wi 1 be issued on and Patter Tuesday 


seventh of May n 
By order of ¢ < Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secret 
TRUSTEES. 


Gustav Amsinck, William E. Dod Charles D. 
is M. Cornelius Elde: 
Ewald oe biter 
dward me 
VIEVlo 
Clement ‘A. "Griscom, 
Leander N. Lovell 
Clifford_A. Hand, 
Ww rd, 


a n W. Hard, 
JamesH.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIOS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pre 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-f 

















William ©. St 





BINDERS (700 rte er : 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New Yor 











